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“Bliss’s music adds greatly to the vividness of the 
ensemble. Given a human subject and characters 
that are simply drawn (however subtly they may be 
danced) he has addressed himself more to every- 
man’s ear than he does in most of his concert music, 
or in the ballet ‘Checkmate’. (Musical Times) 
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CHECKMATE 
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* Recorder Methods 
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* Westminster Choir Series 
etc. 


“The House of 
G. Schirmer may be 
said to reflect the 
history of music 
publishing proper in 
the United States.’’ 


MUSICAL OPINION, 
—March, 1942. 


MM an authentic musical text 


The etc. embraces most things 
that go to make ‘‘ The Com- 
pleat Music Publisher ”’ 


* Library of Musical Classics 


WM superbly fine scholarship 
IM first quality production 


* Master Series for Young 
Orchestras 


DISTINGUISH THE IMPRINT 


G.SCHIRMER, 
Inc. 


REPRESENTING 
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The Musical Quarterly 
Editor: Paul Henry Lang 
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Adolphe Sax and the Distin Family 


BY 
ADAM CARSE 


THERE are many little corners of musical history that are liable to be lost 
unless someone takes the trouble to piece together facts from sources which 
are generally widely scattered and not always easily accessible. Such is the 
story of Sax and the Distins. Everybody knows the name Adolphe Sax, 
even if only from the saxophone, but to most musicians the name of Distin 
means nothing at all. It is now just over one hundred years ago (1844) since 
the two names became associated. 

Adolphe Sax (1814-1894) learned to be a skilled maker of wind instruments 
in his father’s workshop at Brussels. While yet little more than a boy he 
occupied himself with improving the clarinet and bass clarinet, and at the 
same time became a first-rate performer on both instruments. No doubt 
it was his work on the bass clarinet that led him to the invention of the saxo- 
phone, which he first conceived as a bass instrument, and only later developed 
into a group of instruments in all registers. During the late ’thirties and early 
*forties, while still quite a young man, Sax sought to make his improved 
instruments more widely known by playing on them before influential visitors 
in Brussels (Habeneck 1839, Berlioz 1842, Gen. de Rumigny 1842), and by 
showing them at local exhibitions. 

But it was not only with reed instruments that Sax was concerned. His 
father was an enterprising maker of both wood and brass instruments, and the 
son had also acquired skill in constructing brass instruments, both with and 
without the valves which at that time (1830-40) were becoming widely known 
and were finding their way into all military and brass bands. 

Being dissatisfied with a rather meagre award for his exhibits at the Belgian 
Exhibition in 1841, Adolphe Sax decided to settle in Paris, where he hoped 
to find greater scope for his industry and inventive talent. He arrived in 
Paris at the end of 1842, without capital (30 francs according to Fétis) but 
with some influential friends, great determination, unlimited enterprise, and 
a few specimens of the instruments he had made. With borrowed capital 
he set up a workshop, bought tools and materials, and began to train a few 
assistants to work according to his methods. He found no difficulty in interest- 
ing the composers in the French capital, and met with every encouragement 
from such as Berlioz, Spontini, Halévy, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, and several 
others, but found that every possible obstacle was heaped in his path by 
practically all the makers of wind instruments in Paris, and by many of the 
prominent players. 

It is not altogether surprising that the established makers should have 
viewed with some concern and hostility the advent of a clever and ambitious 
young maker who had influential friends and supporters, and who was clearly 
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making every possible effort to get his instruments introduced into the orches- 
tras and military bands which they, each in his own particular line, had been 
supplying with instruments for generations past. That the attitude of many 
leading players in the Opéra and other orchestras should be hostile will be 
understood when it is explained that many of them were more or less closely 
associated with the makers of instruments, either as actual owners, partners, 
or interested advisers in their businesses. So powerful was the opposition 
to any of Sax’ innovations on the part of the Opéra orchestra, that Donizetti 
and Meyerbeer were obliged to give up their intentions of including certain 
of Sax’ instruments in their opera scores. 

Among other ways of stimulating interest in his instruments, Sax organized 
performances in his own premises, and was strongly supported by Berlioz 
and other well-wishers, also by a few players who had no particular axes to 
grind and firmly believed in the merits of the young maker’s designs. Of the 
latter, the most prominent was Arban, a brilliant player on the cornet a pistons, 
then a comparatively new instrument which had quickly sprung into great 
popularity at the Promenade Concerts of Musard and Jullien. 

It must have been in the spring of 1844 that Berlioz organized a concert 
at the Salle Herz at which an ensemble of Sax’ instruments was to be heard 
in a piece specially written for them by himself. It was for six wind instru- 
ments, namely, a B flat trumpet played by Dauverné,! a cornet played by 
Dufresne,? an ‘“‘improved bugle” (otherwise a saxhorn) played by Arban, 
a clarinet played by Leperd, a bass clarinet played by Duprez, and a saxophone 
played by Sax himself. Berlioz directed the rehearsals at Sax’ works, but 
when the concert was due to take place the saxophone was not yet quite 
finished. Sax, however, managed to make it playable with the aid of string 
and sealing wax, and the performance began before an audience which included 
not only Sax’ supporters, but also some of his enemies and detractors. 

Each instrument in turn was made to show off its paces, and finally the turn 
of the saxophone came. This was to be the culmination of the show, for the 
instrument was quite new and had not yet been heard publicly in Paris. 
Towards the end Sax played a sustained note at great length, increasing and 
decreasing the tone and colouring it “‘with the most delicate nuances’’. 
Actually, he had forgotten the fingering for the next note, and only dwelt on 
this note for so long in order to gain time to recover his memory. Then he 
remembered; he had gained time, but had lost a lot of breath! The piece 
ended to great applause, and the audience thought that the long note was 
just a display of exquisite taste, a happy and daring inspiration on the part of 
the player. 

And this is where the Distins come into the story; for on the day after the 
concert Sax was visited in his workshop by the Distin Family. This family 
consisted of a father, John Distin (b. 1798), and his four sons, George, the 
eldest (d. 1848), Henry (b. 1819, still living in 1896), William (d. 1884) and 
Theodore (1823-1893). 


1 One of two brothers who were trumpeters in the Opéra orchestra. 
2 A popular player at Musard’s concerts. 
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John Distin served first as a band boy in the South Devon Militia, playing 
on a slide-trumpet,® and in 1812 played the first trumpet part in Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum at the Exeter Musical Festival with some success. In 
1814 he joined the band of the Grenadier Guards, soon becoming solo player 
on the keyed bugle,‘ and in that capacity attracted the attention of a Russian 
Grand Duke when that band went to France with the army of occupation in 
1815. John Distin is next heard of as a member of George IV’s Household 
Band. This was a wind band, originally the Prince Regent’s band, which, 
under the direction of Kramer, played mainly in the grand music room in the 
pavilion at Brighton. The King took a great interest in his private band and 
knew the players personally. The King once said: “Kramer, what is the 
matter with Distin tonight?’”’ Kramer answered: “Your Majesty, he has a 
bad lip’, at which the King remarked: “Oh, I thought something was the 
matter as I missed the trumpet in the last piece’. After leaving the King’s 
Band John Distin had become bandmaster to the Marquis of Breadalbane. 

The complete Distin family first came into notice in 1837, when they were 
reported to be playing as a brass quintet in Scotland, accompanied on the 
piano by Mrs. Distin.6 John Distin was then a man of 39, and his sons’ ages 
ranged from about 12 to 19. They had probably been playing before 1837, 
as one report speaks of “‘two clever boys, who were, when we heard them 
some time ago, extraordinary horn players for their years, which could scarcely 
exceed nine and ten’’. The boys were described as wearing a “braided uni- 
form’’. At that time the quintet consisted of a slide trumpet played by 
father Distin, a trombone (George), and three French horns (hand horns). 
A little later it seems that Henry adopted the cornet, on which he eventually 
became an unusually proficient performer. 

For several years the Distin quintet toured about all over the country. 
They were here, there and everywhere; in England, Scotland and Ireland; in 
large and small towns. Already in 1838 they had appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and in the same year they gave a series of daily concerts in the Argyll 
Rooms, in Willis’ Rooms, and in other places of entertainment. 

John Distin was said to be a fine performer on the slide trumpet, “‘second 
only to Harper’’,® and he was sometimes engaged as principal trumpet at 
important Musical Festivals. At the coronation of Queen Victoria, John 
Distin was first trumpet in the orchestra, while the great Harper was “‘put in 
a gallery to play fanfares”’; this annoyed the Musical World, in which it was 
unkindly remarked that ‘‘Distin is really ignorant of the orchestral business’. 

After about seven years of constant touring in Great Britain, the Distin 
family decided to try its luck abroad in 1844. 

The meeting of the Distins with Sax in Paris in the spring of that year has 
been described by Kastner, Fétis, Comettant and Pontécoulant, also by 
John and Henry Distin, and takes on an entirely different colouring according 
to the point of view of the several writers. 


* Introduced by the English trumpeter John Hyde, at the beginning of the century. 
* Devised by James Halliday, and patented in 1810. 

5 There was also a girl, aged 5, who appeared as a vocalist. 

® Thomas Harper the elder, the great English player on the slide trumpet. 
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The four Frenchmen were fervid propagandists for Sax. To them the 
great ‘“‘inventor’”’ of musical instruments was the most under-rated, maligned, 
unjustly persecuted and badly used man that had ever lived; the coalition of 
jealous makers in Paris who sought to get Sax’ patents annulled, who copied 
his inventions and profited by them, and who were in turn quite justly attacked 
when Sax retaliated by proceeding against them for infringing his patents, 
were a pack of ravening wolves who in desperation set upon an innocent 
victim whose genius they feared and whose glorious instruments threatened 
to put them all out of business. Nothing was good enough for Sax, or bad 
enough for the Paris makers. To the French upholders of Sax the English 
Distin family were merely a set of poor incompetents who were saved from 
disaster by the benevolent instrument maker who in his pity and kindness 
provided them with decent instruments to play on. 

Comettant tells how the day after the concert at the Salle Herz (having 
heard the saxhorn played by Arban) the Distins came in despair to Sax, 
begging for his help and advice. They had been playing in Belgium and had 
been greeted with laughter and cat-calls; in Paris they fared no better, and 
failed ignominiously when they tried to get an engagement to play at the 
rue Vivienne concerts. 

Sax listened patiently to their tale of woe (and to their playing) and began 
by replacing the Distins’ inferior instruments by fine saxhorns of his own 
making. Then, one by one, he made them play, showed them the nuances, 
and after a first lesson made them play together. ‘‘Father Distin, surprised 
and marvelling at the effect of the well-blended combination, and filled with 
admiration for the homogeneity, fullness and sweetness of the new instruments, 
could not restrain his joyful emotion. Looking at his four sons, he said, 
‘we are saved’, and throwing himself on the inventor (Sax), embraced him 
in a transport of joy’. They were indeed saved, for from that day the Distins 
enjoyed unbroken success. They played at a concert given by Berlioz at the 
Opéra Comique, and gained an ovation; they were immediately engaged to play 
at the famous Conservatoire Concerts, and were presented with medals; they 
played before the King, Louis Philippe, at the great 1844 Exhibition, and were 
further invited to play at the Tuileries to a delighted King and royal family, 
who rewarded them with a gift of mofiey. It was one great triumphal progress, 
and all because they had now got, for the first time in their lives, really good 
instruments to play upon. 

The Distins’ account of the same events wears a quite different complexion. 
In these there is not a word about the family’s utter failures in Belgium and 
Paris, and there is no suggestion that Sax rescued them from a hopeless situa- 
tion. On the other hand, John Distin claimed that they did Sax a good turn 
by playing on his saxhorns: ‘““We were the first who successfully introduced 
these instruments to the public in Paris; we played at all the principal concerts 
throughout the season. During this time we assisted and perfected the tenor 
and bass instruments, making the set complete’. He even went so far as to 
assert that ‘‘without egotism, we were the making of M. Sax’ name as a manu- 
facturer’’. 
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Henry Distin told, in a letter written from Philadelphia in 1896 (52 years 
after the event) how, after hearing the saxhorn played at a concert at which 
the Distins were also playing, he went to Sax’ workshop and found the “‘little 
manufacturer’ at work with sleeves turned up, barearmed, and assisted by 
six or eight workmen; how he found that Sax had as yet completed only three 
saxhorns, namely, the soprano in E flat, the contralto in B flat, and the tenor 
in E flat; how he arranged for a complete set to be made for the Distins; how 
Sax readily agreed to make the improvements he suggested; and how, when 
the five instruments were delivered, the Distins practised and then played on 
them with enormous success at a concert given by Berlioz at the Opéra Comique. 

After continuing their ‘‘triumphal progress” in Paris for some time, the 
Distins returned to London with their saxhorns, probably in November, 1844, 
and made their appearance at one of Jullien’s Promenade concerts in Covent 
Garden Theatre on December 3rd. However, as it transpired, they were not 
to be the first to introduce the new instruments to a London audience; they 
were just about seven weeks too late to enjoy that honour, for Sax himself 
had been there before them! 


After the performance on the saxhorns at Jullien’s concert in December, 
a “Foreign Artist resident in London’”’ wrote a letter to the Musical World 
in which he deplored the fact that the instruments played upon by the Distins 
were not called saxhorns in the programme, and complained that this was a 
great injustice to the inventor Sax. This brought a prompt reply from John 
Distin explaining that although he had particularly requested that the instru- 
ments should be given their proper name in the programme, the manager of 
the concerts had refused to do so on the ground that the saxhorns, so named, 
had already been played at some concerts in the Adelaide Gallery, and had 
“proved a failure”. A notice in The Illustrated London News (October roth, 
1844) confirms*that saxhorns were used at some rather mixed entertainments 
in the Adelaide Gallery starting on October 14th, ina band conducted by 
the cornet player, M. Laurent, jun. The names of the players were not 
mentioned, but they were, in fact, Sax himself, Arban and Dubois.” Comettant 
supplied the names when he gave an account of how Sax and his two com- 
panions went to London to play at some concerts’in the Adelaide Gallery, 
and soon backed out of their engagement after a few performances when they 
found that the concerts were not exactly what they had expected them to be, 
and then quickly returned to Paris. 

The Distins continued their concert tours during 1845, playing in many 
English and Irish towns, also in London at the Philharmonic (June 23rd) 
and other concerts, and playing for the fourth time before Queen Victoria at 
Windsor. Their instruments were generally described as silver saxhorns, and 
it was repeatedly stated, although probably incorrectly, that they were pre- 
sented to the Distins by the King of France. 

The family met with considerable success wherever they played, and in 
July, 1845, a large lithographed picture of the Distin Family, drawn by 


7 Probably one of two brothers who were trumpeters at the Paris Opéra in 1855. 
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Baugniet,® was published by Leader and Cock, of New Bond Street. This 
picture is the one which accompanies this article, and is of interest because it 
shows very clearly the form in which Sax made his first saxhorns. 

A first glance at this picture shows that Henry Distin’s memory had failed 
him when he wrote (in 1896) that Sax made five saxhorns for the family. 
The instrument in the hands of William (on the right) is no saxhorn; it is a 
German or Austrian Fliigelhorn, fitted in this instance with the typical double- 
tubed “‘Vienna-valves”. But, although it is not a saxhorn, there is good 
reason to suppose that it was made by Sax.® Sax was an expert copier, and 
was well able to make valves of all sorts, including the piston, rotary and 
Vienna types. Of the four saxhorns in the picture, father Distin, in the centre, 
holds the high E flat instrument, which incidentally, is played “‘up-side-down’’, 
and in this case is specially fitted with a trumpet mouthpiece to suit the trumpet 
player’s lip. Henry (second from the left) holds the B flat contralto, and 
Theodore (fourth from the left) has the tenor in E flat. These were the three 
sizes that Henry said were the only ones that Sax had ready when he first saw 
him in his workshop in 1844. George (left) has the bass, or more properly, 
the baritone in B flat, which Sax had to make while the Distins waited for 
their new instruments in Paris. Although the saxhorns were patented in 
1845, it is evident that the bass in E flat and the contrabass in B flat were not 
yet actually in being. 

The picture also reveals that Sax’ first models were made in trumpet-form, 
that is, with the bell pointing forwards, even in the case of the tenor and bass 
instruments. The plates in Kastner’s Manuel général de Musique Militaire 
(XX and XXII) show that he soon abandoned this model in favour of the 
tuba-form, with the upright bell. 

Another feature of interest (quite clearly revealed in the large lithograph) 
is that Sax made use of the German valves (Berliner pumpen) for his first 
saxhorns. This was a short and wide piston valve designed by Wieprecht, 
director-general of the Prussian cavalry Guards bands, referred to by him as 
Stecherbiichschenventile, and said to be an improvement on Blihmel’s valve. 
It is hardly possible to disassociate Sax’ use of these German valves from the 
recorded fact that, before settling in Paris, Sax (or his father) had been in 
Berlin, and had purchased two v&lved instruments from Moritz, the court 
instrument-maker who was employed by Wieprecht to carry out his ideas 
and designs. 

The question now arises: when Sax “invented” the saxhorn, as his sup- 
porters repeatedly claimed, what did he invent? Saxhorns are valved bugles 
in various sizes, and Sax did not invent the bugle, nor was he the first to fit 
that type of instrument with a valve system. He did not invent the valve- 
system, nor any of the valve-mechanisms that he made use of. The way in 
which the main tube of an instrument is folded or coiled does not constitute 
an invention, nor does the change from one design to another alter the nature 


®Baugniet was a Belgian artist resident in London. Sax stayed with him in 1844 when on 
his brief visit to London with Arban and Dubois. 
® The evidence in support of this statement is too long to give here. 
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of the instrument; and we know that Sax designed his saxhorns in at least 
two models in their first few years. What is there left of any “invention” 
in these instruments? . If there is anything, it is certainly difficult to find. 
Sax’ out-and-out supporters seem to have been unable to distinguish between 
designing and inventing an instrument. They claimed that he had created a 
new instrument, when he had only re-designed an instrument which had already 
been made in a variety of designs, both in France and in Germany. When 
Wieprecht confronted Sax in 1845 at Coblenz, he was able to name a German 
instrument to correspond to each of Sax’ saxhorns, and the French makers 
could produce them all under the general designation Bugles a pistons or 
Bugles a cylindres. Sax deserves every credit for his one great invention, the 
saxophone; but he was not justified in claiming that he had created a new 
musical instrument when he designed his admittedly excellent and homo- 
geneous valved-bugles to which he attached his own name.!® 

Sax, although a keen and energetic business man, was not a good financier. 
He was twice bankrupt, and after having missed some wonderful chances, 
gradually subsided into comparative inactivity and obscurity. 

The Distins, endowed with considerable business acumen, started an 
establishment for the sale of wind instruments “at their residence” in 1845. 
In 1846 this was moved to Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square, and was 
variously described as a Saxhorn Depot, a Musical Instrument Warehouse or 
Repository, and was in the particular care of Henry Distin who, in 1846 
became the English agent for Sax’ products. 

In January, 1846, the Distins left London for a concert tour to Paris, 
Brussels (there were no laughter and cat-calls this time), Hanover, Brunswick 
and Berlin, where they brought the French saxhorns right into the heart of 
Wieprecht’s own Prussian country. They were favourably received and 
eulogised by Marschner and Meyerbeer. 

In 1848 George Distin died, and his part (the bass) was taken over by 
William, who had previously played the alto part on the Fligelhorn. Early 
in 1849 the Distin family, now a quartet, set off on a tour to America. Before 
their arrival in New York a local puff-reporter had announced them as circus- 
riders, having misread ‘“‘performers on sax horns’ as “performers on six 
horses’. Before the end of 1849 the family were back in England and resuming 
their concert tours, while Henry devoted much of his attention to the business 
of selling instruments. In October of that year he announced that he had 
saxophones for sale, and in the following year (1850) the first wail of that 
instrument in this country was heard at one of Jullien’s concerts. In 1850 
the Depot had become a Manufactory, which, unless the latter word was being 
misused, implied that Henry Distin had now begun to make wind instruments. 
In 1851 he was ‘‘Instrument Maker to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy’, and 
there can be little doubt that by then the factory in Great Newport Street had 
been started. This extensive business was eventually sold to Boosey and Co. 
in 1868, after which time Henry left this country to settle in Philadelphia. 


10 John Distin asserted that the instruments were named saxhorns by the Distin family, and 
that Sax originally intended to call them Bugles a cylindres. 
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The Distins continued their concert tours during the early fifties, but 
their appearances together were gradually becoming fewer, and although they 
still appeared occasionally in 1855-56, either separately or together, it seems 
certain that the family party was then breaking up. Theodore became a 
singer and appeared in English opera at Covent Garden in 1860, the “‘veteran 
Mr. Distin”’ still appeared as a trumpeter as late as 1858, Henry was concerned 
mainly with making and selling instruments, but of William there is no further 
news. Comettant accused the Distins of base ingratitude and of having 
betrayed Sax when they openly made or imported imitations of Sax’ instru- 
ments from France. These perfidious Englishmen “‘served, and were payed 
by Sax’ imitators’, and, Comettant concludes, almost in tears, “‘this to the 
generous man who had rescued them in their distress and had opened for them 
the gates of success’. No doubt this refers to the fact that Henry Distin 
made valved bugles of all sizes, just as every other maker of brass instruments 
was doing, but saw no reason why he should call them saxhorns. Some sort 
of breach between Sax and the Distins must have started about 1851. It was 
in July of that year that we find the Distins advertising that they were going 
to play for the first time on their “‘newly-invented” Euphonic Horns. One 
may reasonably question whether the Distins had any better right to claim 
that they had invented the Euphonic Horns than Sax had to assert that he 
invented the saxhorns, but we must allow the Distins some credit for not 
having called their instruments Distinophones. Perhaps it was Sax’ great 
success at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851, when he was awarded 
a Council Medal for his exhibit of 85 instruments, that caused or nourished the 
estrangement, but whatever the cause, the outcome was that in 1853 the 
British agency for Sax’ instruments was transferred to Rudall, Rose & Co. 

Sax’ memory will remain for ever enshrined in that blessed word “Saxo- 
phone’, the name of an instrument that was really invented, if ever one was, 
for the credit of which even the most bitter of his enemies and detractors 
could and can never deprive him. 

But the Distins are forgotten. A few relics may still be found to recall 
the days when they were “‘celebrated’’, when by their constant tours they gave 
a great stimulus to the development of the British industrial brass band 
movement by bringing into practical prominence the valved bugles (saxhorns!) 
of all sizes without which the brass band could hardly have begun to exist, 
and would certainly not be alive to-day. 

A few pictures of the Distin family are known. To the present writer’s 
knowledge there are extant two copies of an early lithograph which show 
the Distins playing a slide trumpet, a trombone, and three hand-horns. There 
are two or three photographs of another engraving of the family, the only 
original of which has probably perished in the blitz of the latest war, and 
there is one large lithograph (in the writer’s possession) and two smaller 
versions of the same drawing by Baugniet showing the Distins with their 
silver saxhorns. No doubt there are more of these hidden away in the possession 
of people who know or care nothing about the Distins. Old instruments 
may still be found which bear the Distin’s name; some, no doubt, made in 
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Henry Distin’s manufactory, and others unquestionably made by Adolphe 
Sax and roughly stamped with Distin’s name. A silver tenor saxhorn in 
E flat with rotary valves in the writer’s collection of old instruments bears the 
following neatly engraved inscription: 


La Famille Distin 
Ad. Sax & C* a Paris 
T. Distin, London 


It was Theodore who always played the tenor. Perhaps this is the only 
survivor of the set of silver saxhorns which was persistently said to have 
been presented to the family by Louis Philippe, King of France. 
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Reviews of Music 


Norman Fulton. Sonatina for pianoforte. (O.U.P.) 5s. 6d. 


This three-movement Sonatina, playing for just over twelve minutes, is one of the most 
attractive new piano works I have come across for some time. It is neither great nor 
very original music; its general style and facture owe a good deal to Ravel and Poulenc, 
its melody to Vaughan Williams, its harmony to Delius. But these heterogeneous 
influences are at least half dissolved into an idiom that Mr. Fulton may some day be able 
to call his own; the Sonatina is clear-cut, assured in manner and enjoyable to play. It 
might even win friends for ‘‘modern music’’ from a conservative audience. 


H. K. Andrews. Two Songs. (Housman’s “The Night is freezing fast’’ and Tennyson’s 
“When cats run home’’). (O.U.P.) 3s. 

Norman Fraser. Venice Twilight (words by Logan Pearsall Smith). (O.U.P.) 2s. 6d. 

Robert Fleming. The Oxen (words by Thomas Hardy). (O.U.P.) 2s. 

Robert Fleming. Secrets (three poems by W. H. Davies). (O.U.P.) 3s. 


These three composers have in common not only a publisher but excellent taste in 
poetry, competent technique, and complete inability to add anything very significant 
to what the poets have said perfectly. Dr. Andrews scores highest marks technically 
and her Tennyson song is at least striking and novel in its modern use of coloratura. 
But if I were a singer the only things here that I should want to sing are Mr. Fleming’s 
settings of. W. H. Davies; on the other hand his attempt on ‘‘The Oxen” is the most 
futile of exercises in daubing music over perfect poems. G. A. 
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Clairvoyance or Claptrap ? 


BY 
MAURICE J. E. BROWN 


THE hypernatural state which so frequently attends creative effort is familiar 
to all who read biographies of poets and musicians; nor is the famous sentence 
“Poetry takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity” at variance 
with the facts, provided we realize that by being isolated from its context it 
has come to mean something other than Wordsworth intended: for he goes 
on to say that the process of recollection causes the tranquillity to disappear, 
until the emotion is rekindled in the poet. 

Is not this a fitting and entirely adequate explanation of those great 
moments which move and exalt us in music and literature? Those moments 
when we feel that in the mind of the rapt poet or composer emotion has re- 
kindled and given overabundant life to his work. Nor can we doubt that the 
creation of this music or this poetry was attended by exhilaration in the creator ; 
the imagination is fired, the mind illumined, and the body enthralled. ‘‘Those 
most marvellous words’’, says Masefield, of a passage in Shakespeare, “‘written 
at one golden time, in a gush of the spirit, when the man must have been 
trembling’’. 

It is hardly necessary to quote any of the familiar incidences, recorded 
in musical biographies, of these erethistic states attendant on the creative 
act; but perhaps no composer has been so misrepresented because of them, 
as Schubert. So little is known, in his case, of the process of composition ; 
his own diffidence and modesty prevented any easy communication on the 
matter, even with his intimates: and as a consequence, when they do record 
instances of their contacts with his acts of composition, it is not the inspired 
mind working at high pressure, but the facility and speed with which his work 
is got on to paper, which impresses them. It might be asked in this connection 
what we should think of a critic of Goethe, who in discussing the production 
of the Sorrows of Werther, is not concerned with the rekindled emotion in the 
poet, which causes heart and mind to flame together in the creation of an 
everliving masterpiece, but is impressed chiefly by the fact that it was written 
in a month! 

We owe the term “clairvoyance’’—with all its absurd implications— 
applied to these emotional transports of Schubert, to his friend, Michael 
Vogl: 

“. . . there are two kinds of composition; one which, as with Schubert, comes forth 

to the world in a state of clairvoyance or somnambulism, without any freewill on the 

part of the composer, the forced product of a higher power or inspiration . : .”’ 
Schubert’s early biographers delighted to dwell on these stories of clairvoyant 
composition, and—dare it be said—must have touched them up a little for 
greater effect; and of the various cases they record, one or another will still 
be encountered in Schubertian commentaries or criticisms to-day ; reproduced 
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without any scepticism, and all contributing to the legend of a Schubert who 
threw intellectual control to the winds, and poured out a mindless sequence 
of beautiful sounds in the shortest possible time; the outlines of the legend 
being very conveniently padded with the gross assertion, based on an apparently 
wilful misreading of the facts, that he had no musical education worthy of 
the name, as a boy. And since the ever-widening scope of music tempts the 
casual to accept ready-made verdicts, to label and pigeon-hole the multitudin- 
ous movements and figures in the expanding musical universe, here is the 
legendary Schubert conveniently tagged for him: ‘‘a talented dilettante’ — 
“deficient in counterpoint’”—‘‘who had the least possible feeling for abstract 
design, balance and order’’—whose works show “‘an utter lack of order, pro- 
portion and general harmony’’—and are “‘in varying degrees diffuse in form, 
slipshod in craftsmanship, and unequal in content’”’. 

Is it any wonder that the Schubertian sometimes feels that against this 
impregnable fortress of misrepresentation to struggle is useless? How have 
these ramparts arisen? Mr. Richard Capell has ventured the suggestion that 
these judges (quoted above) must have contented themselves merely with 
reading and not hearing Schubert ; but although Mr. Capell’s opinions command 
respect he is here surely wrong. It is precisely because the scores of Schubert 
are not adequately studied and widely known that these verdicts arise: and 
who can claim to know a composer from the inside by hearing his work alone? 
Even the many scholarly analyses and commentaries on the works of composers 
which issue year by year, and which in the mass excel in bulk the very works 
they seek to elucidate, can win no more than a fraction of the genuine appraisal 
which must be achieved—if it is achieved at all—by the works themselves. 
These commentaries may cast fresh light upon aspects of the composers’ works 
for us, but the impression quickly fades from the mind, and will not be incor- 
porated into our inward musical life unless we hasten to the work in question 
and dig out its treasure for ourselves. 

The ecstatic mood in which Schubert created his masterpieces—whether 
they were small songs like Rastlose Liebe or long movements like the finale of 
the great C major Symphony,—has been wrongly assessed, when it has been 
considered at all, as a mood in which emotion and not intellect is the ruling 
factor. But all the evidence goes to show that in the creative artist such a 
condition is produced when intellect and emotion are mutually afire and each 
is equally and strongly present in the work produced: as T. S. Eliot says— 
“To express precise emotion requires as great intellectual power as to express 
precise thought”. The facility and speed of production are a natural con- 
sequence; it was not written of a minor poet that ‘‘we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers’. It will be found that Schubert’s scores are as 
rewarding in intellectual delight as those of any of the great composers. Ina 
recent article a writer has remarked that Schubert’s music has “excited hardly 
any learned commentary’’—but this is the fault of the commentators—not 
the music. Confronted by Schubert’s rose-forests and Valkyrie-fires the 
melogrammatic commentators may well be disheartened, and turn to the 
well-trodden paths that surround the “48” or the “32’’: that surround them, 
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but do not get to the heart of them. No essay in musical analysis, however 
fine, however delightfully written, can do more than skirt the masterpiece, 
for the greatness of music is in inverse ratio to its analysability. 

And here the heart of the Schubertian problem is reached. With his work, 
as with none of his peers, the academic device is almost completely absent. 
Augmentation, diminution, inversion, fugue, derivative accompaniment 
figures and the like, are weapons never handled by him in his instrumental 
work; canonic treatment is so scanty as to be negligible—the most lack-lustre 
scherzo he ever wrote is that in the Trio, Op. 100, a canon between strings and 
piano. ‘The symphonies’, says Grove, “‘rarely show those piquant fugatos 
which are so delightful in Beethoven and Mendelssohn’. We cannot be too 
grateful that in Schubert’s case it is so. If, as Saki would have it, the art of 
life is the avoidance of the unattainable, so too, is the art of music criticism, 
and it is futile, first to confuse absence of academic procedure in Schubert 
with absence of intellectual activity, and then to cry out that his music attains 
to neither. It would be a bold critic who claimed that the greatness of any 
of the great composers lay in their academic stature. The first hearers of 
Brahms’ fourth Symphony are often castigated for failing to recognize his 
finale as a passacaglia: the harder we castigate them the more we compliment 
Brahms. No worse way exists of listening to this movement, or of studying 
it, than for the mind continually to jog the ear or the apprehension with such 
a reminder. 

The intellectual factors of Schubert’s work, incapable of being labelled with 
this academic tag or that, are unremarked. Page after page of the scores of 
the String Quintet in C major, of the String Quartet in G major, of the songs 
in Winterreise delight and tantalize with their undefinable intellectual splen- 
dour. Yet the realized music itself often bars the way to deeper exploration, 
for it has such clarity and charm of physical sound that its limpid quality is 
apt to be mistaken for surface beauty alone. ‘“‘It all comes at you brilliantly 
from the surface’, stated a reviewer recently, of a recording of the D minor 
quartet for strings, and he didn’t mean from the surface of the disc! That 
reviewer should have been led firmly to the pages of the score of this work, 
and shown in how many places the beauty is not merely skin-deep. The 
immediately apprehended beauty of the Schubertian product must be the 
explanation why he remains by common consent amongst the foremost song- 
composers of the world on the strength of so few songs. Indeed the novice 
who reads of Schubert’s eminence as a song-writer, and yet knows only the 
dozen or so songs which are continually sung, or unenterprisingly embodied 
in anthology after anthology, might very well wonder what all the fuss is 
about. The intellectual vigour of scores of almost completely unknown songs 
richly rewards the exploring student, for Schubert’s contribution to the world’s 
treasury of song is often whittled down to the purely lyrical type—which was 
merely one facet of his many-sided output and gives no hint at all of the 
profundity of the others. 

No movement from Schubert’s pen so clearly demonstrates the enkindled 
heart and mind as does the finale of the great C major Symphony. We can 
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put our finger on the very place where the imagination is inflamed ;-the opening 
section of the exposition is an example of Schubert’s deft—but not inspired— 
handling of musical movement. Then after the two bars’ silence come the 
four repeated minims. At this point we know from the altered manuscript 
that one of those piquant fugatos, whose absence is regretted by Grove, was 
rejected, and the melody that follows substituted. From now on the music, 
in Keats’ phrase, “‘lives in gusto’. The emotional range of the development 
section has no parallel elsewhere in his work—not even in the almost com- 
parable quality of the development of the multifarious themes of the first 
movement of the String Quartet in G major: and once more we are faced with 
those unlabelable qualities of intellectual resource that reveal the meagreness 
of the term “‘imitation’’. But in nothing do we find such convincing evidence 
of the power of Schubert’s musical intellect as in the recapitulation. Here, 
what was good in the exposition is given a new splendour by the memory of 
what has gone before. The cold filaments of the opening bars glow with the 
electric force liberated by the second subject and its experiences in the develop- 
ment section: and the coda is enabled to utter its triumphant message only 
because this new power of the recapitulation has prepared the way. Of this 
movement Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote (in 1892): 


“Poor Schubert . . . here lays out crescendo after crescendo, double after quickstep, 
gallopade after gallopade, with an absurdly sincere and excited conviction that if he 
only hurries fast enough he will presently overtake Mozart and Beethoven, who are 
not to be caught up in a thousand miles by any man with second-rate brains, however 
wonderful his musical endowment”’. 


One would credit Mr. Shaw, from reading his music criticisms, as being the 
very last person to confuse academic content in music with brain-power, yet 
how otherwise are we to account for this surprising verdict ? 

One way only exists that leads to the true appraisal of Schubert’s work: 
the one way which exists in the case of all composers. It lies through his work 
alone. Until the world of music ceases to look at the man through lilac- 
tinted spectacles, to consider him as achieving his best work either by clair- 
voyance or half by accident, the false picture will grow in bulk. In one of 
the finest bursts of Schubertian criticism ever penned, Mr. J. A. Westrup 
concludes: ‘‘. . . only an ignorant view of the processes of composition could 
describe his most successful achievements as accidents”. And this pronounce- 
ment is just as forceful if ‘‘clairvoyant’’ be substituted for ‘‘accidents”’. 


Review of Music 


Herbert Murrill. A Set of Country Dances, arranged for string orchestra from traditional 
tunes. (O.U.P.) Score 4s. Parts 1s. 3d. each. 


The eight tunes, none over-familiar, are ‘‘Mayden Lane’, ““Hunsdon House’’, ‘‘Staines 
Morris’, ‘Three Meet’, ‘‘Parson’s Farewell’, ‘‘Barrack Hill’, Queen’s Delight” 
and ‘‘Gramachree is a Sup of Good Drink’; they are arranged in straightforward musicianly 
way, but the arrangements hardly demand discussion as compositions. G. A. 


Ferruccio Busoni 
BY 


HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


More than twenty years have passed since the death of Ferruccio Busoni in 
1924. To the younger generation he has become a legend. Hardly any of 
the people born around 1910 have ever heard him play. No records of his 
playing exist, and it is impossible to convey to those who have not actually 
heard him an even approximately adequate idea of his unique art. Busoni 
was, however, more than a world renowned pianist. He was one of the four 
or five really great musicians of his age, a composer of extraordinary achieve- 
ments, a fascinating personality and a profound philosopher of art. Unfor- 
tunately in none of these capacities is he known to the bulk of present-day 
professional musicians or to the great mass of music lovers all over the civilized 
world. A number of adverse circumstances combined to bring about this 
deplorable, truly tragic result. His untimely death cut off his career not, 
as usually happens, at the time of the artist’s decline, but at the peak of his 
powers. It happened at the most unfortunate moment to be imagined. 
Four years of World War I had immobilized Busoni’s art as far as concert- 
giving was concerned: and when he finally settled again in his preferred old 
quarters in Berlin in 1919, another four years of inflation and the beginning 
of his fatal sickness set up new and hardly surmountable barriers. A few 
years after his death the great world depression and the rise of the Nazi power 
in Germany, followed by the second World War utterly destroyed the basis 
on which Busoni’s artistic creed was built and reduced to a minimum the 
chances of his universal success as a creative artist. 

It is the purpose of the present essay to describe in a condensed sketch 
what Busoni meant to his contemporaries as a pianist, composer, a thinker in 
the field of art and esthetics, and one of the most striking, controversial 
personalities in the early decades of our century. The author bases his com- 
petence for such a portrait on his almost life-long acquaintance with the artist 
Busoni, on nearly twenty years of cléser personal relationship to the master, 
and on having been Busoni’s earliest biographer. There is no need to dwell 
on biographical details, as Busoni’s life has been described exhaustively and 
impressively in Professor Edward J. Dent’s easily accessible biography, pub- 
lished in 1933. But there is need for‘’a summary appraisal of the great artist 
Busoni in the various spheres of his activities. 

I heard Busoni for the first time in November, 1891, at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. In that remarkable season 1891-92, the three 
greatest pianists of the age made their American debuts in short succession. 
One month after Busoni the then hardly known Paderewski achieved a sen- 
sational success, and three months later Eugen d’Albert astounded the Boston 
public for the first time with his phenomenal playing. I was at that time a 
student at Harvard College, deeply interested in music. One day my violin 
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teacher, a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, told me an unknown 
young Italian pianist had played marvellously at the rehearsal. Of course 
I went to the concert to hear young Ferruccio Busoni play for the first time, 
and from then on I never, for more than forty years, missed an opportunity 
to hear him play, or to hear his compositions in Boston as well as in Berlin, 
where I lived from 1895, after my graduation at Harvard, to 1933 when Hitler 
drove me back to Cambridge, Harvard and Boston. 

In spite of my intensive interest in Busoni’s art, I did not make his acquain- 
tance until much later, in Berlin about 1905. I had at that time written a 
review of his Turandot music. After a concert which he attended, he approached 
me and told me how very pleased he was with what I had written. A pleasant 
conversation followed, and he invited me to be a frequent guest at his home. 
Thus commenced our personal intercourse, never interrupted until the time 
of his death in 1924. When Busoni was absent from Berlin we corresponded 
by letter, and especially during the war years he wrote frequently to me 
from Zurich. Thus in the course of time dozens of Busoni manuscript letters 
came into my possession, a precious treasure, rich in characteristic remarks, 
revealing Busoni’s mentality. Busoni also presented me with a copy of my 
biography of him to which he had added in autograph many details of his life 
and a number of extremely interesting sketches of his works in terms of form, 
demonstrating how much he was always preoccupied with structural problems. 
When I heard him the first time Busoni was twenty-five years of age. He 
had already distinguished himself as the winner of the famous Rubinstein 
prize in St. Petersburg, at the competition of 1890, with his Konzertstiick for 
piano and orchestra, Opus 31a. After a short period of teaching at Helsingfors 
and Moscow, Busoni was invited to accept a teaching position at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston. Thus he came into my orbit. He made 
his Boston debut with a classical masterpiece, Beethoven’s G major Concerto. 
Until 1894 Busoni was soloist at the Symphony concerts every year, and he 
participated in several chamber music concerts of the then famous Kneisel 
Quartet, besides presenting to the public several of his compositions. In 
January 1893 he showed the universality of his pianistic art in no less than 
four piano recitals, with major works of Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Schlézer and Busoni. Here were heard for the 
first time Busoni’s later world-famous transcriptions of the Bach Chaconne 
and D major Prelude and Fugue for the organ; also Beethoven’s Opus 106 
and Opus 111. The Opus 106 was all through Busoni’s career an unrivalled 
touchstone of his reproductive art. Nobody else ever came close to the 
transcendental, sublime beauty of sound, the mystic profundity he extracted 
from the Adagio, and the fugue finale he attacked with a breath-taking power, 
a sovereign virtuosity and boldness beyond comparison. In my long concert 
experience of more than fifty years I have found that Busoni was the only 
adequate interpreter of this gigantic and problematic fugue. Even in those 
early years, Busoni had mapped out for himself as pianist a programme to 
which he adhered for about twenty years. His enormous repertory included 
everything of great weight in the vast, literature of piano music, with special 
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predilection for Bach and Liszt. In the case of Bach, Busoni specialized in 
transcriptions. He rarely played in public those Bach works written for the 
harpsichord, and generally performed on the modern grand piano strictly as 
notated by Bach. He felt the need of translating Bach’s music written for 
the harpsichord or the organ into the idiom of the modern piano, and he applied 
to this task all his broad experience, artistic insight and subtle feeling for style. 
One must also remember that Bach himself considered transcription a legitimate 
field of artistic activity and practised transcription extensively, with a sovereign 
freedom and mastery. After Bach the art of transcription was almost entirely 
forgotten for a century. It was revived by Liszt and still more perfected by 
Busoni. In this category we find a number of choral preludes, organ preludes 
and fugues (in E flat and D), the toccata and fugue in D minor, the toccata 
in C major, the Chaconne for violin solo, in a certain sense also his editions of 
the Goldberg variations and the Chromatic Fantasy. In these transcriptions 
Busoni manifests a reverential respect for Bach’s ideas and intentions, but 
more respect for the spirit than for the letter. He follows Bach’s own method, 
who, as transcriber of Vivaldi’s and other concertos, took much greater liberties 
than Busoni permits himself. 

The piano literature is thus enriched by a considerable number of monu- 
mental pieces of the first rank, extending the technique of the instrument, 
gaining for the piano new sound effects and colours, taken over from the organ, 
yet transformed in an eminently pianistic manner. Busoni’s magnificent 
transcription of the Chaconne has indeed made Bach’s grandiose structure 
clearer to the ear than the original version, which on account of the limited 
polyphonic possibilities of a single violin had to be satisfied in many places 
with abbreviated hints. ' 

In seven extensive volumes, published by Breitkopf and Hartel, Busoni 
has perpetuated the results of his life-long Bach studies. Hans von Biilow 
demanded the founding of Bach academies in Germany similar to the Italian 
Dante academies. Such a Bach academy is realized in Busoni’s seven volumes 
devoted to the patient, prolonged, systematic and illuminating study of the 
complicated problems accumulated in Bach’s art. Not all these volumes are 
filled with transcriptions. Several of them contain the literal text of Bach 
without any changes or additions, except annotations, fingerings and similar 
didactic assistance to the student. The first volume of Busoni’s edition of 
the Well Tempered Clavichord deals mainly with the pianistic problems exposed 
by Bach’s music. Here Bach’s clavier technique is shown in its relation to 
the modern virtuoso style of Liszt particularly. Many ingenious and pene- 
trating hints are added on form and contents, on contrapuntal and harmonic 
treatment of these masterpieces. The second volume concentrates still more 
on the profound tone symbolism, the amazing logic and structure of the unique 
work. The Gothic Bach is here interpreted to the player by copious anno- 
tations of a transcendental clearness of vision, purified in the flame of spiritual 
emotion and reaching far beyond cool intellectual, mathematical reasoning. 
With superior insight into that unique realm of Bach’s spirit Busoni suggests 
to an impressionable student the peculiar Bachian mixture of profound 
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sentiment, structural complication and a delightful grace, ease and elegance 
of motion. 

The culmination of his lifelong Bach studies Busoni has laid before the 
world in his monumental Fantasia Contrappuntistica of 1912. Around three 
fugues from Bach’s Art of Fugue and the torso of the triple fugue, left half- 
completed when Bach died, Busoni builds a grandiose structure of tones with 
a prelude of his own, variations, cadenza, the completion of the triple fugue 
and a new quadruple fugue and coda added. This gigantic fantasia, one of 
the greatest achievements of modern music, is almost totally unknown in 
America,* though it was commenced in Chicago and utilized some suggestions 
of Bernhard Ziehn, Chicago’s famous theorist. 

In a letter Busoni explained to me that the formal idea of the Fantasia 
Contrappuntistica was suggested to him by the Palace of the Popes in Avignon, 
and in a picture of the Palace he pointed out to me the correspondences with 
his music. 

The unique marvel of Busoni’s playing is dominated by two seemingly 
irreconcilable basic traits. One of these sources is the feeling for the monu- 
mental power of Gothic architecture, for the subtle structure of linear rhythms 
showing their vitality in the various segments of the structure, from the forceful, 
massive pilasters to the delicate, fantastic ornamental tracery. The second 
source, nurturing Busoni’s playing, flows from the nervous sensitiveness of 
the modern impressionist painter for the most delicate nuances of colour, for 
their mixture on a palette of an amazing wealth of shades. Accordingly 
Bach and Liszt became the Alpha and Omega of his pianistic art. Between 
these the entire classical, romantic and modern repertory, in its most representa- 
tive works, found its place in Busoni’s programmes. His unique command of 
this vast repertory was especially impressive when, in four Berlin programmes 
in 1898, he performed concertos with orchestra by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Hummel, Weber, Henselt, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Brahms, 
Saint-Saéns and Rubinstein. In his recitals he preferred the last Beethoven 
sonatas and the Diabelli variations, Chopin’s heroic pieces, the sonatas, ballads, 
scherzi, études, the twenty-four preludes—an unforgettable, incomparable 
achievement. 

Schumann he played only in his younger years, later he avoided this master, 
as indeed with advancing age he intentionally narrowed down his stupendous 
repertory, until finally only Bach and Mozart remained. The D minor Con- 
certo, the Handel Variations, and especially the Paganini Variations were 
what he liked best of Brahms; for the more intimate smaller pieces, the 
Intermezzi, he had no use, as indeed little lyric pieces had no attraction for him. 
Yet he thought highly of Brahms. I possess the copy of the very rare Alkan 
Etudes, Opus 39, given by Busoni to his then preferred pupil Theodor Szanto, 
my esteemed friend in later years. In the autograph dedication, dated New 
Year’s Day, 1900, Busoni calls Alkan’s music ‘‘the greatest achievement in 
piano music after Liszt, together with the Brahms Variations’. Indeed | 
Busoni persisted through years in playing a number of the intricate Alkan 


* And in Great Britain. [Ep. 
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pieces which no other pianist ever performed. César Franck figures in his 
programmes for years; never, however, Debussy or Ravel, though he conducted 
several of Debussy’s works in concerts of new compositions which he gave 
regularly for five or six seasons with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Let us inspect a little more closely those two pillars of Busoni’s art for about 
twenty years, Bach and Liszt.1_ Busoni liked to start a programme with one 
of the mighty Bach organ preludes and fugues transcribed by him. The 
vigour, power and magnitude of his playing in a task of this nature are indes- 
cribable. Here his sense for architecture, for linear design, for effective 
structure and logical development was triumphantly manifest. The piano 
is here enriched by new sound effects taken over from the organ, effects that 
had never been heard before, not even in Liszt’s and Tausig’s transcriptions. 
Everything small, pretty, pleasant is here avoided. In broad and ample 
vaulted arches, supported by massive, strong chord columns, the tonal structure 
rises to its towering culmination with convincing grandeur. One hears the 
various registers, with sudden organ-like change of sonorities, interspersed with 
the peculiar massive sound of the full organ. Levels of sound succeed each 
other in broad rows, voice is piled upon voice, and the intricate polyphonic 
texture becomes audible with an amazing clarity. Never before has a single 
player been able to suggest as strongly the impression of the sublime, of an 
infinite power, a penetrating clearness and depth of the spirit. What 
contrast in the jubilant figuration, flowing in an endless stream, and what 
grace and wealth of delicate ornament! In the grandiose preludes, fantasies, 
toccatas an incomparable power of oratory, of declamation, a stirring pathos 
became alive. How touchingly he knew how to interpret the expression 
animating the chorale preludes, be it pangs of pain, hopeful consolation, blissful 
faith! 

A few hours before writing these lines I heard the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra play Bach’s famous organ Toccata in C major in a brilliant orchestral 
transcription. However, when Busoni played this great work all alone with 
his two hands he impressed me far more than the one hundred players of the 
eminent orchestra. Distributed to two hundred hands the piece lost its 
spiritual power, it sank to an easy routine task. This experience helped me 
to obtain a proper appraisal of thé enormous concentration of intellectual and 
emotional power at the disposal of the great artist Busoni. 

Busoni’s Liszt interpretation left a very different impression. The six 
Liszt programmes with which Busoni celebrated Liszt’s hundredth birthday 
in Berlin in 1909 have remained unforgettable to those who witnessed them. 
In his Bach playing the Germanic substratum of his nature was at work; 
as a Liszt player his Italian heritage was brilliantly in evidence. The faultless 
perfection of all mechanical matters impressed itself first on the listener’s 
attention. Such technical bravura was in itself an esthetic factor. The 
chords like cast bronze, the glittering, pearly runs, the mighty roaring of his 


1 I ask my readers’ indulgence for quoting here, in an English translation, extracts from my 
Busoni biography of 1916, as I could not now give a more vivid and direct account of Busoni’s 
rendering of Bach and Liszt. Those pages were written under the fresh impression of the actual 
experience. 
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arpeggios, reminiscent of the waves of the sea and of an eagle’s flight, the 
dense tremolo at times suggestive of a whirlwind and distant thunder, at 
other times of a girl’s silver-voiced laughter, the incredible rapidity of his 
passages, the amazingly precise and sparkling sharp-edged rhythms, the bold 
lightning-like leaps, his peculiar staccato, sharp, brittle, pointed like glass, 
the blunt, dim mezzo staccato, the martellato in its force suggestive of a sledge- 
hammer—all these technical perfections acted as a marvellous treat to the ears 
of a connoisseur. 

All this oscillated, trembled, fluctuated in a flood of colour, here radiantly 
bright, in other places in a misty obscurity of a particular fascination, or in 
sombre black darkness, with magic intermediate tints, subtle transitions of 
colour. For these picturesque strokes of the brush the pedal was most helpful. 
Busoni mastered its technique with a most refined ear and has amplified and 
developed its possibilities more than any one else since Chopin and Liszt. 

It is the fashion of the present day to minimize Liszt as a creative artist. 
These rash critics as a rule do not know the real Liszt at all. They would 
easily have been reduced ad absurdum if they could have heard Busoni play 
in the early years of this century the two volumes of Liszt’s masterly and 
epoch-making Années de pélerinage, never performed nowadays in their entirety, 
and they would have been compelled to recognize that Liszt in this work and 
Chopin in his Préludes antedate by sixty years Debussy’s impressionistic art. 
Never has a player extracted more enchanting sound-pictures from the piano 
than Busoni in these landscape paintings. The murmuring and cascading 
spring, the placid surface of the gently swaying Alpine lake, the raging tempest 
and thunderstorm; the serene beauty of the blue Italian sky; the melancholy, 
plaintive tune of the ‘“‘Ranz des Vaches”’; the enchanting pastoral sound of the 
bucolic eclogue, and many more: what delightful scenes, what unheard of 
magic in sound! In the Dante Fantasy Busoni conjured up a demoniac tone 
imagery. One was made to see in the imagination the horrors of The Inferno, 
and one understood Dante, Michael Angelo and Delacroix better after having 
experienced this fantastic outburst of agitation, fear and despair. 

Busoni was fond of playing Liszt’s Opera Fantasies, despised as cheap and 
vulgar by the present generation of pianists. One must have heard what he 
made of the Lucia scenes, of the Rigoletto quartet, the Norma Fantasy and 
many others, how he evoked to life in genuine Italian style the prima donna 
and the primo uomo, in solo and in duet, how he convincingly suggested to the 
ear the chorus, adding the orchestra, painting the entire scene with a glowing 
imagination, an irresistible fire of temperament, and an animating gusto in 
his own performance—all this with two hands on one keyboard! One could 
hardly believe that this arch-Italian minstrel was the same person who played 
the severe German Bach music with such perfection. 

He was no less exhaustive an interpreter of the mystic, ecstatic, religious 
effusions of the catholic Liszt, in the Harmonies poétiques et réligieuses, the 
Franciscus Legends, the B minor Sonata. Especially the Sonata was a tower- 
ing culmination of reproductive art, never equalled again for thirty years. 
Could it be heard to-day it would victoriously refute the present haughty 
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contempt of Liszt. Busoni was able to dive to the depths of Liszt’s soul, 
because he, like Liszt himself, was a mystic and a man of the world at the same 
time, a seer of remote, mysterious visions, but not at all averse to the joys 
of actual life, a contemporary of aristocratic culture of the mind, and refined 
elegance of manners. 

Were I to write a new book on Busoni, I would have to devote a whole 
chapter to what he was able to accomplish with the Etudes of Liszt, which he 
sometimes played in bulk, a dozen or more at a single session. Never again 
have I heard the like of this feat. But the limitations of an article for THE 
Music REvIEw force me to bring to a final cadence my rapturous effusions 
on the incomparable and unique pianist Ferrucio Busoni. As brief postlude 
it may be added that in the last years of his life, after 1918, when he was busy 
with his Dv. Faust and weakened by illness, tired of concert-giving, he appeared 
in public only rarely. His farewell to the concert hall was those memorable 
four Berlin concerts in 1922, when he played twelve Mozart concertos with 
orchestra. He gave us a wholly unorthodox, but extremely stimulating and 
fascinating version of Mozart. One had the impression that Mozart himself 
would have played somewhat like Busoni, had he lived about 1920. The 
sovereign power of his pianistic genius prompted Busoni to so novel and 
modern a “‘transcription”’ of Mozart in which nevertheless the essential features 
of Mozart’s art were preserved. 

Together with Liszt, Busoni stands in a class quite apart from all other 
leading artists of hisepoch. They are both international masters, international 
in the literal sense of the word: “‘Between the nations’. In Busoni’s art 
Italy and Germany enter a close union. He is Italian by birth and by instinct, 
German by education and by choice. The Italian heritage in his playing as 
well as in his compositions is a Romanic clarity, grace, vivacity, lightness, wit 
and brilliance. Germany gave him his great contrapuntal mastery, the sense 
for logical and organic form, the thoroughness of his training, a philosophical 
bent of mind, a passionate searching for the basic truths of life and art, and the 
comprehensive knowledge of the great German art and literature. No other 
Italian had so profound an understanding and reverence for both Bach and 
Mozart as Busoni. Above it has been pointed out what Bach meant for him. 
Those who have not had the good fortune to hear Busoni play twelve Mozart 
concertos may at least look up in the volume of his collected essays, Von der 
Einheit der Musik what he has to say on Mozart and may especially ponder 
over the thirty-five aphorisms written by him in 1906 on the occasion of 
Mozart’s one hundred and fiftieth birthday. These brilliant and pointed 
apercus contain in condensed form the most characteristic and penetrating 
analysis in existence of Mozart’s art and person. Every single one of these 
brief, yet exhaustive observations might be expanded into a little chapter. 

As a composer Busoni was prolific from his early years. Though he pub- 
lished a long list of works, yet it is very difficult at the present time to assemble. 
even the élite of his production, a mere dozen scores. Most of them are out 
of print, unavailable in commerce and can be acquired only by a lucky chance, 
at least in America. Even the largest libraries possess only few Busoni works. 
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‘In this short veswmé only the most remarkable scores can be singled out. 
The early works, Opus I to 32, published between 1878 and 1891, must be 
passed over in silence, though they include such remarkable items as the two 
string quartets, the variations and fugue on Chopin’s C minor Prelude, the 
first violin Sonata. Between these earlier works and the later ones there is 
a gap of nearly ten years, those years in which he changed his style as a pianist, 
in which he acquired his unique powers as a player. In this long interval his 
ideas on composition, his aims as a creative artist underwent a fundamental 
change. To advance into regions so far unexplored was now his passionate 
desire, and after 1900 his new works mark the road into these new districts 
and show the progress towards a new basis of music, step by step. Seeking 
and finding is of vital importance for him. He spurns the easy successes he 
might have achieved with his supreme mastery of the traditional technique 
and is constantly in advance of most contemporaries. His music appears 
strange and hard for music-lovers to appreciate. When they after years have 
caught up with him he has already advanced to something new and they 
find themselves puzzled again. This, certainly, is no way to become popular. 

His more mature works can be subdivided into two sections, in which one 
may observe step by step his conquest of new territory. In the earlier group 
four works, formerly often performed, are outstanding. The Geharnischte 
Suite for orchestra, Opus 34a, a reminiscence of his experiences in Finland, 
is Nordic in atmosphere, somewhat related to Sibelius. Influences from 
Brahms and Liszt are manifest in the Violin Concerto, Opus 35, written in 1898. 
This valuable work has been taken over by Szigeti, and frequently played by 
him even in recent years. Also the Hungarian violinist Telmanyi and other 
virtuosos of rank have been interested in this concerto. The Lustspiel Overture, 
Opus 38, an unpretentious, graceful and charming work is Busoni’s earliest 
homage to Mozart. In the second violin Sonata, Opus 36a, is seen the first 
ripe fruit of Busoni’s Bach studies and Beethoven’s last sonatas. Yet Busoni’s 
signature in this remarkable work is very distinct, in a mixture of mystic, 
fantastic ideas and brilliant effectiveness. The Variations on a Bach Chorale 
are of outstanding beauty and expressiveness, and the entire work should be 
added to the not very long list of modern classics in chamber music. 

The culmination of the works in this group was reached in the Piano 
Concerto, played by Busoni for the first time in Berlin in 1904. Every per- 
formance of this extraordinary work was an exciting experience. It is, in 
fact, a super-concerto, a symphony in five movements with an elaborate 
thematic structure in the orchestra and a still more elaborate piano part. 
The new values of this score are found in the combination of orchestra and 
piano: in places the piano is merged in the floods of the orchestra, in other 
places it emerges powerfully from the orchestral waves. Here it glides caréss- 
ingly over the surface, elsewhere it dashes forth like a mountain torrent, or 
sends its calls into the orchestra, entreating, commanding, flattering, enticing, 
jubilant, lamenting, sobbing, in a multitude of accents and emotional utterances _ 
—while the orchestra all the time continues its symphonic progress. This 
magnificent Concerto has not had the success it deserves on account of the 
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difficulty of the solo part and because it demands a male chorus in its finale. 
It is a great pity that Busoni should have found this in itself beautiful and 
impressive choral movement necessary for the realization of his structural 
idea. A concerto with chorus is so novel a demand that it makes even the 
few competent pianists afraid to choose the pretentious score for performance, 
as they anticipate the practical difficulties obstructing their road. To omit 
the choral piece would be a way out of the embarrassing situation: at the 
expense of the artistic idea, however, as the work would lack a satisfactory 
close in spite of the dazzling brilliance of the fourth movement, a tarantella 
“all’ Italiana’’, dancing along with breath-taking speed and vehemence. 

The proper place for this extraordinary work is in a music festival at which 
also the Fantasia Contrappuntistica, the music drama Dr. Faust, and some of 
the ‘‘problematic’’ pieces, to be mentioned, would be heard to best advantage. 
All these works fit awkwardly into the routine programmes of our concert 
halls, they demand an extraordinary occasion, where special effort is made to 
meet the demands of extraordinary works. 

The six Elegien for piano, published in 1908 and the collection of piano 
pieces, called An die Jugend follow in the trail of the Concerto. They are the 
legitimate descendants of Liszt’s Années de pélerinage and Harmonies poétiques 
et réligieuses, in the sense of the twentieth century. Busoni here transcends 
Liszt by the combination of a masterly polyphonic style in Bach’s manner 
with sounds emanating from the colour sense of a sensitive modern individual. 
Some of the elegies are free fantasies on themes from Busoni’s Turandot music 
and from the opera Die Brautwahl, studies from the Fantasia Contrappuntistica. 
In the prelude of this Fantasia, as in some of the elegies, we meet that novel 
and characteristic harmonic effect of major and minor triad sounding simul- 
taneously, sustained by the pedal. This startling effect, invented and 
ingeniously utilized by Busoni, has its legitimate acoustic raison d’étre, and 
one wonders why nobody noticed its possibilities earlier. The acoustic 
phenomenon is based on the observation that in every minor triad the major 
third sounds, along with the minor third as fourth overtone of the prime. 
Thus, in the C minor triad one hears E flat distinctly, but faintly also E natural 
as overtone. The graceful and elegant intermezzo Turandot’s Frauengemach 
is truly enchanting in its brittle, ‘sharp, glassy sound, the glittering of 
its delicate glissandi, runs, trills, its coquettish staccati. The pieces An die 
Jugend are contrapuntally elaborate studies on pieces by Bach, Mozart, 
Paganini, scholarly, ingenious and effective compositions for advanced players. 

Turning now to the “‘problematic’’ Busoni pieces we find ourselves on a 
terrain close to Arnold Schénberg. This problematic group is neither extensive 
nor is it Busoni’s final achievement. It is a station on the road to his final aim, 
to neoclassicism, exemplified in the most advanced and masterly manner in 
the score of Dr. Faust. 

The “‘problematic’”’ pieces comprise the Berceuse élégiaque, the Nocturne 
” Symphonique, the second ;Sonatina, and the Gesang vom Reigen der Geister. 
I well remember the first rehearsal of the Berceuse in 1910, when Oscar Fried, 
a great admirer of Busoni and a champion of modernism, tried it with the 
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Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Neither the conductor nor the players knew 
what to do with the strange piece which evoked the barely suppressed mirth 
of the orchestra and Fried’s great embarrassment. It took considerable time 
to learn the subtle shading of each single tone, the careful grading of accents, 
the proper espressivo of the melody, the infinite care required to save this 
fragile, delicate, elegiac piece from becoming a caricature of itself. Its poly- 
tonality, its collisions of major and minor chords, its strange enervated harmony, 
its symphony of sighs appeared altogether novel in 1910. Busoni himself 
considered the little Berceuse the first piece in which he had fully realized his 
own individual style. 

The Nocturne Symphonique of 1914 proceeds along the same lines, with 
much more polyphonic elaboration. 

Still more complex is the second Sonatina for piano; here the player finds 
neither barlines, nor a definable tonality, nor time signatures, the latter being 
given up in favour of the free rhythms of old “Netherlandish” polyphony. 
He will look in vain for cadences and modulations, chords composed of thirds. 
I do not recollect a single public performance of this bold piece, which is best 
characterized by Busoni’s superscription in the printed score: ‘‘I] tutto vivace, 
fantastico, con energia, capriccio e sentimento”. Busoni himself played it 
during the war at a concert in Zurich which I could not attend. 

The Gesang vom Reigen der Geister, Opus 47, for a small orchestra of strings, 
six wind instruments and timpani, continues the series of these pieces, which 
do not rely on any traditional features of form and sound, but try to create for 
each individual piece its own individual form and manner of expression. In 
this fantasy on North American Indian tunes the listener’s task is somewhat 
easier, as the melodic material corresponds more to the common idea of melody. 

In 1910 Busoni became interested in the music of the North American Indians, 
which at that time was being explored by a number of American and European 
scholars. To this interest we owe besides the Opus 47, cited above, also the 
Indianisches Tagebuch for piano, a preparatory sketch for the brilliant concerto- 
like Indianische Fantasie for piano and orchestra. Egon Petri, the most eminent 
Busoni pupil, seems to be the only one occasionally to play this certainly very 
difficult, but grateful work. It might be a welcome addition to the more 
recent literature, if the present generation of internationally famous pianists 
could be prevailed upon to overcome their aversion to studying any modern 
concerto beyond the generally accepted list of classical and romantic works. 
This concerto and all the final instrumental works of Busoni following it, do 
not any more pursue the line of the above-mentioned “‘problematic’”’ works, 
but pass on to the neo-classical tendency, which is the last phase of his art. 
Neo-classicism is nowadays generally attributed to Stravinsky. But in fact 
Busoni was the first to formulate the maxim of neo-classicism, which in his own 
words means “‘the mastery, study and exploiting of all achievements of former 
experiments carried over into firm and beautiful forms’. The Mozart cult 
of Busoni’s last years, joined to his studies of Bach and of Liszt’s romanticism 
are the pillars of his “junge Klassizitat’’. Busoni told me that during the 
war Stravinsky let him know how amazed he was to see the modernist Busoni 
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glorifying the German classics. Busoni’s reply was that Stravinsky likewise 
would admire the German classics if he only knewthem wellenough. Stravinsky 
must have heeded Busoni’s hint, for not much later we see him on his retro- 
spective road to Lully, Pergolesi, Handel, Bach, Weber, etc. Busoni was in 
quest of an art that ‘would be old and new at the same time’”’. 

Were I to write a new book on Busoni I would have many reasons for 
dwelling at length on his music for the theatre, on his operas Die Brautwahl, 
Turandot, Arlecchino and Dr. Faust. The necessary limitations of a magazine 
article force me to pass over in silence the two earlier works and confine myself 
to a few remarks on the two later ones. Yet I would like to remind orchestral 
conductors of the existence of two extremely interesting and effective orches- 
tral suites, compiled from the music to Die Brautwahl and Turandot. 

The two works most clearly expressing the two nationalities merged in 
Busoni are the little opera buffa Avlecchino and the music drama Dr. Faust. 
For both works Busoni was his own excellent librettist. In the case of Dr. 
Faust I do not hesitate to call Busoni’s libretto an outstanding achievement 
of modern German literature, a dramatic poem of great power, abundant in 
poetic beauty, in profound thoughts, and strong in the delineation of dramatic 
characters. 

Arlecchino is a revival of the old Italian Commedia dell’ arte, a little piece 
of witty persiflage, seasoned with music of Italian brio and vivacity, abounding 
in clever details, bold touches of satire, yet written with a consummate mastery 
of declamatory singing, over an animated, graceful, transparent symphonic 
orchestra. One of the sources of Busoni’s art is here laid open: the vivacious, 
passionate southern temperament, the inborn tendency to practice art like a 
fanciful play. One might expect in a little comedy of this type to find music 
appealing to the mass of the public. Busoni’s art, however, always aristo- 
cratic, avoids that touch of vulgarity called popular and never descends to 
the taste of the crowd. This may account for the fact that so fascinating 
and delightful a score is relished only by highly cultivated lovers of music. 
It sins by giving the singers a text brimful of brilliant flashes of invention and 
too much polished wit and satire unappreciated by the great crowd of people. 
It overrates the cross-section of the opera house public. 

Dr. Faust is in almost everything the opposite of Avlecchino. Not Goethe’s 
Faust story is here treated, but the old sixteenth-century “‘Volksbuch’’, the 
popular story of Dr. Faust’s pact with the devil, his fantastic life and brilliant 
ascent, and his terrible descent to hell. Here Busoni’s Germanic spirit is at 
work, in the poem as well as in the music. Busoni’s Dr. Faust is one of the 
peaks of modern music drama. The work made a deep impression at every 
performance in half-a-dozen German cities. The powerful structure of the 
drama, the magnificent choral episodes, the deep symbolism of many scenes, 
the loftiness of the entire conception, the noble, but austere music, the altogether 
unconventional attitude of both action and music, the modernism and strange 
boldness of the score, mixed with the severity of old classic polyphony, the 
absence of all pleasing and sentimental lyricism—all this combined makes 
Dr. Faust a unique creation, not fitting into any accepted opera pattern. Its 
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novelty and originality are at the same time an impediment to popular success. 
The opera public has not yet caught up with so advanced a work. Its proper 
place is at a festival for musically advanced listeners. At such an occasion, 
if properly performed, it will always appear as a culmination of modern music. 
Dr. Faust was Busoni’s last work, his weightiest legacy to the future, the 
score in which he drew the sum total of his achievements and aspirations. He 
died before the score was finished, and the final scene was orchestrated by his 
pupil, Philipp Jarnach, with admirable fidelity to the master’s style. 

Busoni had no illusions as to the popular appeal, the immediate success 
of Dr. Faust. He did not expect that a theatrical work so contrary to the 
current idea of an opera, so rich in profound philosophical speculation, so 
complicated in its musical texture, could appeal to the great public interested in 
opera. Dr. Faust, to be properly appreciated, requires a previous study of 
the libretto as well as of the score. Busoni knew well that the “‘success” of an 
opera depends primarily on the applause of the crowd of theatre-goers, and he 
could not believe that his dramatic poem or his score could possibly call forth 
a sufficiently boisterous and enthusiastic applause. 

Thus he dedicates his most advanced and most mature work to a more 
advanced future generation. The ‘“‘Nachspruch”’, to be recited after the close 
of the drama expresses this legacy in touching verses. They should be read 
in the original German version. 


Ferruccio Busoni—Epilogue to “Doctor Faust’’ 


Von Menschensehnsucht ward vor Euren Blicken 

den Abend durch ein ténend Bild entrolit; 

Von Fausts Verhangnissen und Un-Geschicken 

Bericht zu geben hat das Stiick gewollt. 

Der ungeheuere Stoff, durft’ er mir gliicken? 

Enthalt die Mischung auch geniigend Gold? 
War’s so, Euch fiele zu, es auszuscheiden: 
des Dichters Anteil bleibt sein selig Leiden. 

Noch unerschépft beharren die Symbole, 

die dieser reichste Keim in sich begreift ; 

es wird das Werk fortzeugen eine Schule, 

die durch Jahrzehnte fruchtbar weiter reift; 

dass jeder sich heraus das Eigne hole, 

so, dass im Schreiten Geist auf Geist sich hauft: 
das gibt den Sinn dem fortgesetzten Steigen— 
zum vollen Kreise schliesst sich dann der Reigen. 


23 Juli 1922. F. B. 


A legendary tale of Man’s desire 

This night to sound of music has been told; 
The tragedy of Faustus did inspire 

The scenes of doom before your eyes unroll’d. 
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Strange were the ingredients cast into the fire; 
Does my alloy contain sufficient gold? 

If so, then seek it out for your own hoard; 

The poet’s travail is his sole reward. 


Still unexhausted all the symbols wait, 

That in this work are hidden and conceal’d; 
Their germs a later school shall procreate 

Whose fruits to those unborn shall be reveal’d. 
Let each take what he finds appropriate; 

The seed is sown, others may reap the field. 
So, rising on the shoulders of the past, 
The soul of man shall reach his heaven at last. 


(Translation by Edward J. Dent.) 


Arlecchino and Dr. Faust are the two most significant works of Busoni 
because they reflect especially characteristic traits of his personality. Or in 
reverse, one could fully understand the choice of these two themes after one 
had become acquainted with his personality. At home, in the intimate circle 
of his friends and pupils, in his jovial hours, he delighted in brilliant Arlecchin- 
esque wit and satire, in irreverent sallies on tradition, in sometimes startling 
attacks on hero-worship. He was habitually in the opposition, never supported 
a temporary fad, or the vogue of the age. He made his reservations even 
to Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt, Hugo Wolf, Strauss, Reger, Debussy, 
and his opposition to the Wagnerian music drama was passionate. Yet it 
would be wrong to consider him a cynic, finding fault with everything and 
everybody. In his Arlecchinesque mood he would sometimes pronounce 
scathing judgments, carried away by his temper. Yet those who knew him 
more closely also knew that at other times he would point out what he liked— 
and this was sometimes not little—in those whom he had pulled down from 
their pedestals. His reverence for Bach and Mozart was unlimited, and he 
knew better what Beethoven meant to the world and for the art of music than 
most other unconditional admirers. He had a special predilection for Berlioz, 
also for Verdi and Bizet. , 

Opposed to the Arlecchinesque surface of his nature, and yet its necessary 
complement, was the Faustian substructure of his mind and soul. He was 
filled with a ceaseless longing and craving for perfection, for restless progress 
from one goal reached to a new one. His was a problematic nature, full of 
apparent contradictions and yet harmonious in the artful blending of these 
dissonant overtones. When he created the poem and the music of Faust, he 
gave the truest and most precise portrait of himself. To those able to under- 
stand and feel with sympathy the message conveyed by Busoni’s Dr. Faust 
this work will always remain a most touching document of the tragedy of one 
of the loftiest minds of our age. 

In spite of his vast knowledge of nineteenth-century music, and of Bach’s 
and Mozart’s art, Busoni, when I first became acquainted with him, had little 
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interest in historical research and little knowledge of older music. In the 
course of time, as my personal relations with him became closer, he became 
acquainted with my historical publications, the History of the Motet, the 
Mustkalische Formenlehre, the revised and completed fourth volume of Ambros’ 
Mustkgeschichte, my Handel biography, the two volumes of Chopin analysis 
and other publications. His letters to me abound with references to these 
books and sometimes lengthy discussions of the problems involved. The 
closer acquaintance with Monteverdi was a great joy and surprise to him. He 
recognized the unique power and character of the Italian genius in Monteverdi. 
I vividly recollect his enthusiasm when he received the collection of twelve 
Monteverdi madrigals I had edited for the Peters Edition. Immediately 
he arranged a performance of several of these madrigals in his next concert 
programme. From a letter to me of June, 1921, I quote the following section, 
in an English translation: 

“This morning I was enlightened and warmed by some Monteverdi madrigals, as I 
read them. How beautiful and rich in art, and of an emotional intensity filled with the 
breath of life! Less and less can I comprehend that after such a culmination pieces 
like (Lohengrin’s) ‘Thanks to the Swan’ and ‘Am stillen Herd’ are praised as models 
of expression! Though I hardly had any knowledge of this old Italian music, I yet 
feel it quite close to me. A pale atavism must be slumbering within me that connects 
me with that past. In my Faust you will find certain pages indicating that descent 
which I cannot explain otherwise’. 

His veneration for Bach was not extended to Handel. He was inclined to 
consider Handel’s art “‘factory’’ music, turned out by the yard mechanically. 
Yet I had the satisfaction of hearing him in the last year of his life give high 
praise to some Handel works; especially the ‘‘Funeral Anthem for Queen 
Caroline” which surprised him by its nobility of expression and its mastery 
of form and sound. 

These pages have fulfilled their aim if they recall to the musical profession 
and the music-loving public of our day the almost forgotten art of Busoni, 
if they incite in some of our leading musicians the desire to become acquainted 
with Busoni’s legacy to the musical world. We are not so rich in musical 
genius that we can afford to disregard totally the life work of so great and 
exceptional an artist as Ferruccio Busoni. 


Review of Music 


Weber. Overture, Dery Freischiitz. (M. Baron, Inc., New York: English agents, J. & W. 
Chester.) 3s. 

This is a specimen copy of a new edition of miniature scores. The print is admirably 
clear, the paper excellent, the page considerably larger than that of the usual miniature 
score—too large to go in most pockets. The Freischiitz overture does not, so far as I 
am aware, offer any textual problems, so judgment on the accuracy of the series must 
be reserved until we are given, say, a Haydn symphony or two. The series apparently 
includes not only standard orchestral classics, but such works as Chabrier’s Espana and 
Enesco’s first Rumanian Rhapsody as well as the two Chopin Concertos (which have so 
far never been issued in miniature form). G. A. 


The Royal Artillery Concerts 


Y 
HENRY GEORGE FARMER 
[Continued from page 159.] 


I have not traced John Reid’s Concerto for the Flute, but it could very well 
be one of the Six Solos for a German Flute . . . by J[ohn] R{etd], published 
by Oswald (London, ca. 1755).2® As for Arne’s overture, one cannot give an 
opinion without knowing which. Linley’s work is poor stuff when judged 
even by contemporary productions. Most of Festing’s solos for the violin are 
admirable, but the only concertos of his that I know are in several parts. 
Dussek’s Military Concerto was a favourite in these days. It was scored for 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns and the usual 
strings. The parts which I possess were published ca. 1800. 

It would seem that the concerts had by this time been transferred to the 
officers’ mess. McKenzie says that the concerts “were not very long at the 
Riding House’”’ (i.e. the Riding School), but we are not told precisely how long 
they were held there.?”. It seems rather unlikely that the type of music which 
was offered in the above programme could have been appreciated in the Riding 
School as I remember it, and one can only surmise that the Royal Artillery 
Concerts were removed in 1811 to the more congenial premises at the officers’ 
mess, which was to house them until 1863. The audience was confined to past 
and present officers of the regiment and their friends. 

Before a decade had passed an improvement in the programmes could be 
seen. It was due to two causes. First, the organization of the band circa 
1820 shows an orchestra of thirty-four which could tackle the best symphonic 
music of the day: 


ORCHESTRA 
1st Violins 6 Oboes 2 
2nd Violins 5 Clarinets z 
Violas .. 3 Bassoons 2 
Cellos .. 3 Horns 2 
Basses 2 Trombones ws 3 
Flutes .. Kettledrums .. 2 [sic] 


The military band numbered thirty-njne, which included five percussion, and 
so it may be supposed that two at least of the latter were also used in the 
orchestra for the bass drum, side drum and cymbals. 

We have already seen the class of music played up to this period, but some 
of Haydn’s symphonies must have been either early editions or manuscript, 
since a music catalogue compiled in 1854 shows that Salomon’s Edition of 
Haydn’s symphonies (1 to 12) was purchased in 1822. Here is a programme 
of 1827. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY CONCERT, No. 4 
Friday, [Novem]ber [2]3rd, 1827 
I. Overture “Le Nozze di Figaro” Mozart 
2. First Symphony oe oe Romberg 


26 There is also a ‘‘Second Sett’’. 
27 Letter to Lawson. 
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3. Soloand Chorus... “Come if you’ Dare”’ Purcell 
4. Solo, Kent Bugle .. “Original Air’ .. Logier 
Mr. STEVENSON 
Interval 
6. Overture . “Amacreon” .. Cherubini 
7. Two Sonatas for 2 Violins and a Bass Corelli 
Mr. McKeEnzieg, Mr. S. CoLLins AND CoL. DRUMMOND 
8. Glee .. “‘Here [in Cool Trot” Morning]ton 
9g. Finale from the Clock Symphony Haydn 
Mr. iia: Mr. McKENZIE AND Mr. REEVES 


Once again, some of these items required annotating. The inevitable galop 
and quadrille besport themselves once more, but we must not be too critical. 
Even a century later the Promenade Concerts @ /a Musard at the English Opera 
House featured this sort of thing. The Mr. Sinclair, the only outside performer, 
might have been John Sinclair (1790-1857), then taking London by storm. 
Mr. [Thomas] Stevenson was a musician in the band and was a most adroit 
performer on the slide trumpet.”® Colonel Percy Drummond (d. 1843) was a 
cellist of no mean order. He had succeeded Quist as Band Commandant. 
The symphonist Romberg is probably Andreas of that ilk (1767-1821), and 
the work would be the Simphony in E Flat (Op. 6). 

The band choir, which had been established in 1812, is only given two items 
in the programme. It was in this choir that Sims Reeves (1818-1900) began 
his career in 1828-29, and you can discern his father’s name as the bass in 
Stevenson’s vocal trio. A concert of 1834 shows both young Sims and his 
father in the choir, the occasion being a performance of Handel’s Messiah, for 
which the orchestra was augmented to fifty-six and the choir to seventy-four, 
with A. E. Seguin (1809-52) and H. Handel Gear (1805-84) among the soloists.”® 

In these days there was no conductor as we know him to-day. Mr.. 
McKenzie ‘‘led’”’ the orchestra from a rostrum with violin in hand, indicating 
the tempi by a vertical nod of the head or, as one of the band once observed, 
with a horizontal wag if anything went awry. McKenzie was a great favourite 
with both George IV*° and William IV,*4 and the former once sang glees with 
some of the band,** whilst the latter had the band, both military band and 


‘28 He became the Trumpet Major R.A. in 1830 and was the actual founder of the Royal Horse 
Artillery Band in that year. He died in 1854. 

29 Vincent, Records of Woolwich, i, 210. Farmer, Memoirs, p. 73. 

30 George IV bequeathed some of his precious stringed instruments to Lord Bloomfield, an 
exquisite cellist who played at the Royal Artillery Concerts before he was elevated to the peerage, 
i.e. during 1810-25, when he sometimes performed a duet with Lindley. Five of these instru- 
ments of George IV were placed, on loan, in the care of the band. They consisted of one violin, 
two violas (numbered 1 and 2), and two cellos (numbered 3 and 5). This violin, the ribs of which 
were guitar-shaped, disappeared about 1884. One of the violas was sold, for what reason could 
not be ascertained, in 1903. The remainder were still in use in 1904. To-day there is no trace 
of these instruments in the Royal Artillery Band, and yet they were originally loaned. See 
Memoirs, p. 71. 

31 William IV presented a pair of orchestral kettledrums to the band in 1833. Battered and 
bruised, they may still be seen in the Rotunda Museum at Woolwich. 

32 Browne, England’s Artillerymen, p. 315. 
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orchestra, in frequent attendance at St. James’ Palace, where it was not an 
uncommon sight to see the king offer his snuff-box to Mr. McKenzie. 

The ‘‘twenties” brought Rossini into prominence in this country. George IV 
feted this son of an erstwhile “‘republican’”’ town-trumpeter and gave McKenzie 
some of his music in manuscript. The result was that the Woolwich pro- 
grammes became overburdened with Rossini for some time, the officers delight- 
ing in this spirited music. The craze lasted, since it is recorded that the 
printed editions of Rossini’s overtures were acquired in 1840. Indeed the 
music library was considerably replenished at this period, as we know from the 
previously mentioned 1854 music catalogue. Here we read that between 1838 
and 1848, Beethoven’s symphonies (I to 7), together with the overtures 
Fidelio, Egmont and Leonora, were added, as well as Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony 
and No. 2 (K. 19), together with the Don Giovanni and Magic Flute overtures. 

Being in close contact with the best musicians in London, many of whom 
he met when the orchestra or military band played at St. James’ Palace, 
Mr. McKenzie was able to secure some of these to lead or play at the Royal 
Artillery Concerts at Woolwich. We have already seen Mori (1796-1839) 
doing this. Another was Paola Spagnoletti (1768-1834), whilst James Cervetto 
(c. 1749-1837), Robert Lindley (1777-1855), and Louis Drouet (1792-1873) 
also appeared at these concerts.** Later, after the establishment of the 
(Royal) Academy of Music (1823), some of its ““Royal Academicians,” as they 
were programmed, made their appearance. 

At these concerts in the dining hall of the officers mess, the band occupied 
a slightly raised platform beneath the music gallery at the north end of the 
hall.## There was a large window at the back, the light from which, being in 
the eyes of the audience, caused much grumbling. However, the band were 
quite satisfied because it enabled them to read their music without the aid of 
artificial light, which meant candles in those days. I have not seen any 
criticisms of the concerts, nor have we anything from the auditors in the 
several memoirs or recollections of officers, but we have the opinion of one of 
the band in the year 1835, written in the manner of “The House that Jack 
Built”. The officers and their friends are caricatured to some extent, but it 
seems to be quite relevant criticism.® 

‘These are the bandsmen who do play, 


Tunes to the ladies dressed so gay, 
Who sit in the concert room. 


These are the officers foppish and proud, 

Who drown the music by talking so loud 

Of the bandsmen who do play, etc.” 
Nor do we know the attendance. In 1860, when the space available for seating 
was much about the same, 300 programmes were printed. 


83 At a concert in 1815, after Waterloo, he played his own Wellington Concerto, a circumstance 
which, so the late Lieut.-Col. John H. Leslie informed me, was registered in a book at the R.A. Mess. 

*% This music gallery, removed in 1843, was occupied by the band when it played on guest 
nights or other festive occasions. 

%5 On the other hand, when the orchestra played on Guest Nights during or after dinner there 
were complaints that the band played ‘“‘so loud and noisy as almost entirely to prevent con- 
versation”. Burne, The Royal Artillery Mess at Woolwich (1935), p. 143- 
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3 
POPULAR PROGRAMMES 


After having controlled these concerts for thirty-five years George McKenzie 
retired in 1845. His successor was William G. Collins (1815-86), a non- 
commissioned officer in the band who had shown unusual ability. He had 
studied harmony and composition under James Harris, Mus.Bac., and had 
secured lessons on the violin from Prosper Sainton (1813-90), claiming to be 
his first pupil in this country. Collins had been strongly recommended by Sir 
Henry Bishop and Ciprani Potter, so there could be no doubt as to his fitness 
for the position, but he set out from the start to give ear to those who demanded 
popular programmes. I need not give any examples of these because I have 
printed two specimens in the Memoirs. He, like his predecessor, introduced 
outside artistes, usually vocalists, one of the first being Charlotte Dolby 
(1821-85), who afterwards married his old teacher Prosper Sainton. When 
she sang at Woolwich in 1846 she had just earned the rapturous applause of 
Mendelssohn who afterwards dedicated his Op. 57 to her.*%6 . 

I have said in the Memoirs (p. 85) that Collins introduced ‘‘a more vigorous 
style of playing into the band, more in accordance with the spirit of the age”, 
but I was really quoting from Browne’s England’s Artillerymen (p. 317) when I 
penned those lines. The fact is that Collins was something of a showman and 
believed in making his programmes have a sentimental value to his audience. 
We see this, for example, in his cultivation of the songs of “Dolores” which, 
although they were certainly the rage in his day, had more interest regimentally 
since the composer was Ellen Dickson (1819-78), the daughter of a famous 
Artillery officer, Major-General Sir Alexander Dickson. 

Like McKenzie, he led the orchestra with violin in hand, but he faced his 
audience. To do this effectively he had to place himself within a semicircle, 
having the strings and wood-wind on either side and the brass and drums 
behind him, which latter he could control by half a turn.%” 

The officers were much impressed by Collins and his programmes and they 
presented him with a magnificent gilt moulded music stand which, at his death 
went into the possession of James Lawson, and at his decease came to me. 

There is something to be said for Collins in defence of his ideas. These 
were the days when Jullien was the idol of London. Not only did he popularize 
the classics by means of snippets from the symphonies but always contrived to 
put himself in the limelight. Topicality, as in his later Alliance Quadrille, 
was his forte, and invariably brought sensational plaudits. Was it any wonder 
that Collins, like many others, sought to emulate this great impresario ? 


4 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Collins retired in 1854, being succeeded by James Smyth (1818-85). He 
had been a “‘line’”’ bandmaster, and on this account a number of people thought 


86 Her most successful pupil was Fanny Moody who married Charles Manners, the son of 
Colonel J. C. Mansergh, R.H.A. ; 
37 Collins and the percussion were on a slightly elevated platform. 
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that Collins’ “popular progammes’’ would continue. They were soon to be 
disillusioned. Under this talented musician who conducted, not led the band 
from 1854 until 1881, there was scarcely a programme of the Royal Artillery 
Concerts that did not contain a symphony. Further, the band improved 
numerically and artistically. In 1856 he was able to secure an augmentation 
to eighty performers, the largest in the service, with the orchestra numbering 
sixty-five. Here is its instrumentation in 1857: 


1st Violins .. 12 Bassoons 2 
2nd Violins .. Cornets .. 2 
Violas .. 3 Trumpets 
Cellos .. 4 Horns 4 
Basses 4 Althorn I 
Flutes .. 3 Euphonium I 
Oboes 2 Trombones 3 
Clarinets 2 Tuba I 
Saxophones 2 Drums, etc. 3 

Total 65 


The band choir now comprised—Trebles (Boys) 18, Altos (Men) 12, Tenors 
24, Basses 24; total seventy-eight. 

In the same year a Band Fund was established which enabled Smyth to 
pay all his leading instrumentalists a substantial addition to their regimental 
pay. The whole system of tutorial classes by which the younger members 
were instructed (they usually began as choir boys at the age of nine or ten) 
was Overhauled, and small classes of two or three introduced. The library 
was improved which, in 1863, comprised nearly 1,800 items, including 26 sym- 
phonies and go overtures. It was insured for {1,000.%8 

I possess a fairly representative collection of Smyth’s programmes from 
1854 to 1881, several of which I have printed in the Memoirs, but I may be 
permitted to give one more here because of its novelty in the symphony section 
which invariably opened the concerts:%® 


ROYAL ARTILLERY CONCERT 
No6 
17th December, 1856 


1. Adagio and Allegro con brio:Symphony No.2 _ .. Beethoven 
Adagio and Allegro maestoso: Symphony No. 3 $s < 7 Mendelssohn 
Adagio and Allegro con brio: Symphony No.1 .. Beethoven 

2. Rondo.. .. “LaMorale” (Don Pasquale) .. Donizetti 


MADAME ERNESTINE 


Interval 


88 Reports of the R.A. Band Fund, 1857-63. 

%® The latecomers at these concerts so annoyed Zavertal, his successor, that he made the 
symphony the second item. 

4° The wife of James Smyth, an eminent contralto of the Royal Opera, Stuttgart. 
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3. Overture .. “Tl Barbiere di Seviglia’”’ Rossini 

4. Glee and Chorus .. Winds Whistle Cold”... Bishop 

5. Fantasia .. “The Shamrock” Smyth 

6. Ballad .. .. “Gretelein”’ Kiicken 
MADAME ERNESTINE SMYTH 

7. Waltz .. “Piccolomini” .. Wagner 


During the “‘fifties’’ Smyth usually gave a waltz, more often one by Strauss 
or Gung’l, to round off the programme, just as [Sir] Henry Wood did at the 
early ‘‘Proms’. Smyth thought it good policy to send people home with 
“something that they could hum or whistle’. The concerts were still held in 
the dining hall of the officers mess and they were still “for officers only”. It 
is no wonder that Smyth had to temper his programmes. In 1863, however, 
the concerts were moved to the new Royal Artillery Theatre, when they were 
thrown open to the public, although the best seats were reserved for officers 
and their friends. 

Besides the symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, those of 
Mendelssohn, Spohr and Schumann were performed. If there were no unusual 
names in this sphere, fresh departures were made elsewhere. Prince George 
Gallitzin presented the music of Glinka and other Russian composers whose 
works were little known in this country. The orchestra even played the 
Prince’s own compositions, himself conducting.“ Félicien David’s Le Désert 
was first given in Britain by Smyth in 1860. Another “first performance” 
was Schumann’s Concertante for Eight Horns in 1866. More impressive 
historically was Wagner’s Die Meistersinger overture which was produced in 
1868, whereas the Philharmonic Orchestra did not perform it until 1882. 
Like his predecessors, Smyth gave rein to solo instrumentalists, almost always 
featuring his own men. Among such items were Weber’s Concerto for Bassoon, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor for Pianoforte, and a De Bériot Concerto for 
Violin, as well as his Airs Variés. 

Nor was the choir neglected. Solo, choral and concerted numbers were 
frequently given, even Mozart’s Twelfth Mass with 200 voices, which was 
performed in 1867 and 1870." He often engaged outside artistes and among 
them Madame Patey, W. H. Cummings, Gilberto Ghilberti,“ and Alberto 
Randegger, who also conducted, whilst Madame Amadi, Phillipine Siedle and 
Julia Siedle made their début under Smyth’s baton. 

That men like Balfe, Costa, Jullien, Manns and Gounod came to the Wool- 
wich concerts and were friends of Smyth tells its own tale. Indeed, no person 
of importance on a visit to London during the concert season would think of 
missing these concerts. It was because of this that we see such people as the 


41 It was through him that a xylophone was introduced into the band for some performances, 
probably its first appearance in this country in a band. 

42 See Musical World, Jan. 1870. 

48 This was Gilbert J. Campbell, the son of Major-General T. Hay Campbell, R.A. Two other 
Artillery officers who assisted musically in these days were Captain Arthur J. Bigge, afterwards 
Lord Stamfordham, and Captain O. H. Goodenough, afterwards Colonel, for whom Odoardi Barri 
wrote his well-known song The Old Brigade. 
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German Emperor Frederick III, the Empress Eugénie and Princess Frederica 
of Hanover in attendance. 

It was Smyth who first made the Royal Artillery Concerts known outside 
Woolwich, and although the first orchestra to make a concert tour in this 
country was that of “Mons” Jullien in 1846, the second was that made by 
the Royal Artillery Band in 1855. 


5 
THE PINNACLE OF FAME 


The Royal Artillery Concerts reached their peak under the egregious 
Ladislas Zavertal (1849-1943) who succeeded Smyth in 1881. Of Bohemian 
stock, but born in Italy of distinguished musical parents, he was educated at 
Naples Conservatory and by his father who was a graduate of Prague Con- 
servatory. Before he was chosen to direct the Royal Artillery Band he had 
made a name for himself in Glasgow as a conductor, while he was also known 
as a composer since his opera Una Notte a Firenze had just been produced at 
Prague. With the arrival of Zavertal the outline of the old-established concerts 
changed. After about a year he realized that it was impossible to keep the 
three departments of musical activity—amilitary band, orchestral, and vocal— 
up to the pitch of excellence that he required, and he therefore recommended 
that the seventy years’ old choir be dropped. One reason for this was the 
difficulty in obtaining trebles. The Army Regulations did not now favour the 
enlistment of boys under fourteen years of age and, as a result, it was found 
that the-trebles were too soon at the “‘break’”’ period. 

Further than this, Zavertal made up his mind to concentrate on the or- 
chestra and let the military band take second place. In this he had the support 
of such officers as Sir Charles Nairne, Major H. W. L. Hime,“ and Captain E. C. 
Trollope, Mus.Bac. Indeed, for many years Zavertal would rehearse the 
orchestra for months without giving the slightest heed to the military band, 
which was left to the sub-conductor (the Serjeant Major) and his subordinates. 
This aroused criticism, but Zavertal was prepared for it. His defence was that 
his leading wind players in the military band, numbering about thirty, were his 
principal wind players in the orchestra which was rehearsing daily and were 
therefore sufficiently skilled to perform military band programmes, at sight if 
needs be. Secondly, what they played in the orchestra was frequently the 
original of the music which in the military band was but an arrangement. 
Finally, the finesse which orchestral training engendered resulted in better results 
being obtained in military band performances. Zavertal was thus left almost 
undisturbed in his ways until 1902, when there was a rumpus. A music 
journal® hinted that whilst the orchestra was facile princeps, the military band 
was second rate. Zavertal immediately replied by giving a concert at Queen’s 
Hall in which both the orchestra and the military band took part. The 
Cavaliere confounded his contemners.“ 


“4 The author of Wagnerism: A Protest (1882). 
Orchestral Times, Jan., 1902. 
48 Vide the daily press, 22nd March, 1902. 
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Before many years had passed Zavvy, a name by which the new conductor 
had become popularly known, had won his spurs and the orchestra was im- 
proving by leaps and bounds. There were other reasons for this besides 
Zavvy’s great abilities. He had a larger array on the concert platform than 
his predecessors, and now disported ninety-three performers plus fourteen 
supernumeraries. Engagements for the band were plentiful, with the result 
that there was even competition to enter the band although, save in special 
circumstances, every applicant had to play a stringed as well as a wind 
instrument.*” 

A glance at Zavertal’s programmes shows an improvement even on Smyth’s 
excellent schemes. The latter had already dispensed with the evanescent 
dance items in his latter years, and Zavertal clinched this. There were plenty 
of opportunities, he would argue, at other band concerts and performances for 
this type of music, whereas the Royal Artillery Concerts were for the best 
music. Rarely did he give way to popular demand, but when he did, the 
requisition invariably carried the legend ‘“‘By Desire’. Not that his pro- 
grammes were severe in character. On the contrary the inclusion of attractive 
morceaux, “for strings only’, became a regular feature, and it was a perfect 
joy to hear the orchestra’s rendition of Loeschhorn’s Abendruhe, Komsak’s 
Volksliedchen und Mdrchen, or Chaminade’s La Chaise a Porteurs. 

It was Zavertal who gave this country a foretaste of the music of Dvordk 
and Smetana, to say nothing of the lesser musical lights of Bohemia such as 
Fibich, Kittl, Abert, Witassek, Kalliwoda and Roskosny. Of course, Dvorak 

' was already known in Britain, but Zavertal introduced other works of his. 
Dvorak was a friend of Zavertal, and when the Bohemian master visited 
Britain in 1884 he stayed with Zavertal at Woolwich, went to the orchestral 
rehearsals of the band, and attended a Royal Artillery Concert when his 
Overture Mein Heim was first played in these islands. He also heard the 
military band perform the time-honoured “Christchurch Bells’ at the Sunday 
Morning Church Parade when he remarked, “It sounds like a beautiful organ’’. 

Smetana’s Overture Prodand Nevestd, and other excerpts from this opera, - 
as well as his Vitava, were first played by Zavertal.4® He had a happy knack 
of discovering unknown composers as well as favouring little known writers. 


47 On more than one occasion I have seen Kneller Hall, i.e. the Royal Military School of Music, 
given the credit of the fame of the Royal Artillery Band. It is utterly erroneous. Save for two 
pupils sent there in 1856—7 at the inception of the school, and one in 1881, the hundreds of musicians 
who have passed through the Royal Artillery Band were educated im the band, where they usually 
began their career as choir boys. During Zavertal’s régime, three pupils were trained there in 
1883, but, like his predecessor Smyth, he found that better results were obtained from the band’s 
own tutors and from his own system of recruitment of musicians already trained in civil life. 
In 1901-2, owing to War Office pressure, Zavertal was forced to send three or four pupils to 
Kneller Hall, much to his annoyance. Per contra, this institution owed much of its success to the 
Royal Artillery. Although not receiving any benefit from the school, the Royal Artillery con- 
tributed generously (certainly more than any other regiment) to its upkeep in the rather perilous 
formative years of its existence, which the accounts of Messrs. Cox & Co. could prove. Finally, 
the best Director of Music that the school ever possessed was Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Stretton, who 
came from the Royal Artillery Band. 

48 Boosey’s New Orchestral Journal, edited by Zavertal, published some items from Prodand 
Nevestd. 
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It would take too long to register these, but when he featured Jadassohn’s 
Serenade in E Flat in 1898, the Musical Times said: 


“On nearly every occasion this able musician contrives to light upon some work that, 
though worthy of attention, is comparatively little known.” 


That was substantially true, and one can recall Bizet’s L’Arlésienne (1883), 
Ferdinand David’s Violin Concerto in E Minor (1887) when it was played by 
Beatrice Langley, the daughter of Colonel W. S. Langley, R.A., Selmar Baggé’s 
Symphony in G (1888), Emanuel Moér’s Symphony in D Minor (1898),*° 
as well as some new or unknown works by Mancinelli, Bazzini, Humperdinck 
and Mercadante, his old direttore at Naples Conservatory.* 

Often would he stage special attractions, such as Haydn’s Passione, which, 
had probably never been performed since the composer’s death, or an entire 
programme devoted to Schubert, or an “‘all British’’ fare as in one which gave 
Stanford’s Symphony No. 4, together with the works of Sullivan, Mackenzie 
and Edward German. In spite of all the fuss made in some quarters about a 
foreigner directing an Army Band, Zavertal made it a point to stress the British 
composer,—Elgar, Barnby, McCunn, Cowen, Somervell and Garnet Wolseley 
Cox, the latter being a remarkable composer who does not seem to be among 
the arrivés and, because of this, I venture to mention three of his works which 
were produced by Zavertal—the Overtures Pelléas and Mélisanda, In May, 
and a delightful suite Ewelme. 

One has but to read the critiques in the London press to realize how Zavertal 
had widened the fame of the band and the Royal Artillery Concerts. The 
demand then came that some of these concerts should be held in London, and 
in April, 1888, the first was given at Prince’s Hall. The next year St. James’ 
Hall was the venue, but by 1895 they became settled at Queen’s Hall. These 
London auditions created a perfect furore in musical circles, for although they 
were still “for officers and their friends only’’, complimentary invitations were 
distributed to selected musical bodies and personalities.** Even as early as 
1892 the music critics were flabbergasted. Here is an extract from the Daily 
Telegraph: 

‘From an executive point of view their character is high. . . . The band is one of the 
musical institutions of the metropolis. .*. . [It] has a right to be heard anywhere and 


to play on precisely the same conditions as any other band. It is qualified to take 
rank among the best, and entitled to be judged by the highest standard.” 


In 1895 the orchestra began its noteworthy Sunday Afternoon Concerts at 
the Royal Albert Hall, which lasted until 1905. The audiences were sometimes 
stupendous. There were twelve thousand present at a concert in 1897. 
Zavertal always had at least eighty performers, and audiences were naturally 


4° The later Louis Pecskai also played on this occasion. 

5° Nor would it be right to ignore his performances of Weber’s symphonies, or those of Spohr, 
Rubinstein, Goldmark and Saint-Saéns, to say nothing of the many works of Berlioz, Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky, Bizet, Grieg, Widor, Delibes, Massenet and others. 

506 The London press frequently begged that the concerts be made public, but no notice was 
taken. 

51 21-11-1892. 
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attracted to listen to such a large orchestra, quite apart from the high quality 
of the programmes, although, at the Albert Hall, Zavertal rarely ventured 
whole symphonies. 

After Zavertal left in 1906 I was only in touch with the Royal Artillery 
Band for a few years, but when I attended a concert in 1927 I was surprised to 
find that interest in these once famous concerts had sadly declined. I wrote 
to the London Times about it, suggesting ways and means whereby something 
of a renaissance might be accomplished. To descry the reason for the falling 
off in appreciation is not difficult. Fifty years ago social life and concert 
conditions in London were far different from what they are to-day. It was 
the Royal Philharmonic, Henschel’s London Symphony, and Manns’ Crystal 
Palace concerts which catered for the pabulum of musical London in those days. 
In their way, these were exceedingly fine, and they often had the greatest 
conductors directing them. Zavertal’s forces were of a different calibre. 
Man for man, his instrumentalists were probably inferior to those mentioned 
in the above orchestras, although some of the Artillery musicians actually 
played in their ranks. Yet, as a carefully trained ensemble, in which every 
nuance, every mark of expression, and every note value were painstakingly 
rehearsed, even to bowing precision, Zavertal’s orchestra was easily ahead of 
what London had hitherto accepted as the acme of perfection. Was it any 
wonder that the Royal Artillery Concerts were heralded as a pattern which 
other impresarios should copy.* 

Many years ago I was present at a ‘““Prom’’, when Robert Newman, their 
founder, had invited the then famous Howitzer Battery (the 37th), just returned 
victoriously from the Sudan, to a concert given by [Sir] Henry Wood’s justly 
famed Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Quite a “‘highbrow’’ programme was sub- 
mitted, a fact to which Robert Newman alluded when he rose to initiate 
“‘Three cheers for the 37th’. That the “Gunners” liked such high class fare, 
he observed, was inevitable, since their own famous orchestra under Zavertal, 
with whom the Queen’s Hall Orchestra was in “‘friendly rivalry’’, had already 
made them receptive to the best music of the day.** I doubt whether Newman 
ever received a greater ovation than the one accorded him for that remark on 
the thirteenth day of October of the year eighteen ninety-eight. 

The Royal Artillery Concerts still exist, but although they may be only a 
shadow of the glorious past, they will always remain the pioneer effort in 
symphony concerts in this country and deserve due recognition as such. 


52 It was the same fifty years earlier, when both Jullien and Costa sought the musicians of the 
Royal Artillery Band for their orchestras. 

53 Lest this opinion should be thought to be an exaggeration I give the following references, 
all of which concern the concerts before I was acquainted with them. Musical Times, Dec. 1892; 
May, 1893; April, 1895. Times, 22-4-1893; 23-3-1895. Daily Graphic, 9-12-1893. The 
Guardian, 13-12-1893. British Musician, Jan. 1895. 

54 Sunday Times, 16-10-1898. 


BBC Music: 


A Survey of Broadcast Performances of Orchestral Works 
BY 


JOHN BOULTON 


THE purpose of this essay is to examine in some detail the output of orchestral music 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation over a representative period. It is confined 
to orchestral music, first because the symphony orchestra is the major instrument of 
music-production and the prime influence in the recent rapid growth of listening and 
concert-going; secondly because the B.B.C. output of chamber music is negligible. 
Opera and ballet, both of which have a part in the musical renaissance now proceeding 
in this country, cannot be considered vis-d-vis purely aural broadcasts except in the nature 
of concert performances, in which aspect they appear in the present survey as orchestral 
excerpts. The multifarious small combinations which dispense “‘light’’ music, brass 
bands and military bands are not considered. I have defined ‘‘music’”’ by using for this 
analysis only the performances of orchestras which have regularly played the work of 
established classical and modern composers. 

Apparently it is not possible for the B.B.C. to provide advance details of works to be 
performed over a representative period, so the data for this survey have been obtained 
by analysis, item by item, of the published programmes as they have appeared. This 
task was extended over four months and it is believed that the resulting seventeen-week 
“sample’’ is statistically sufficient for a representative survey on which to base broad 
conclusions. In the event, the four months beginning January 1st, 1945, were the last 
months of the war in Europe. Any conclusions reached, therefore, pertain to B.B.C. 
activity in war-time. It is during the war that the present increase in interest in great 
and near-great music has developed. It is to be expected that the B.B.C. would have 
gauged the significance of that development by the end of the five-and-a-half war years 
and that their judgment of its importance and demands would influence their policy, 
given that a positive policy for music were to exist. Thus, the period under review is 
entirely appropriate to an analysis of the B.B.C. contribution to our renaissance of 
orchestral music. 

An itemised presentation of all the collected data is not feasible and, rewarding 
though the study of individual programmes has been, we have to assemble the data in 
integrated tables of orchestras, conductors and composers represented, in order to reach 
conclusions about the nature of the music gvhich has been broadcast. 

Broadcasts on both wavelengths operating for British listeners have been included, 
but only of live performances. Gramophone programmes are omitted: they cannot be 
considered in an essay which is concerned with musical development. The logical con- 
clusion from their frequent use is that the vast and comprehensive collection of fine 
recordings at Broadcasting House might enable the Corporation largely to dispense with 
the services of musicians. This is an idea fraught with the same kind of horror as that of 
putting shillings in a slot machine for the delivery of babies. Some of the B.B.C.’s 
domestic recordings of complete concerts have been included as a necessary—though 
regrettable—concession to the difficulties of wartime. 

Every effort has been made to keep out errors of fact. The B.B.C. programmes are 
very accurate in that they play what they say they are going to play at the times stated 
in the published programmes in all but the most exceptional circumstances. Thus, it 
was not even necessary to listen in order to achieve the mere collection of full details, 
and if anything has found its way into my figures that in fact did not reach listeners I 
apologize before-hand. I must record at the outset that I did in fact listen to the great 


i 
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majority of the programmes considered and discussed others with musical contacts who 
had made it their business to listen. Thus, criticism and appreciation of performance 
standards which may be expressed are essentially my own, as they should be. It is 
worth recording here that any such largely coincide with the views expressed in frequent 
and exhaustive discussions with musicians, critics and plain listeners. As it happens 
this does not matter much. The main business of this brief review is to present facts; 
they will largely speak for themselves. 


ORCHESTRAS anp CONDUCTORS. Two hundred and forty-four orchestral broad- 
casts were given in the seventeen weeks. The orchestras and conductors concerned, 
together with the number of appearances of each conductor with each orchestra, are 
detailed in Table I; from which it is seen that 240 of the concerts were shared between 
the four B.B.C. orchestras, viz. B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, B.B.C. Orchestra, B.B.C. 
Northern Orchestra and B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra. The contribution of orchestras 
other than B.B.C. is negligible and amounts to three appearances by London orchestras, 
two by a provincial orchestra and one by the Paris Orchestre Nationale. 


TABLE I 
ORCHESTRAS 
w 
| RS | | aS 5 
ConDUCTORS 
Adrian Boult .. 14 9 _ — 1 24 
Clarence Raybould 13 20 3 —_ — 36 
Charles Groves 54 54 
Guy Warrack .. — 46 46 
Ian Whyte F 2 5 1 33 a 41 
Julius Harrison 1 5 — 6 
Karl Rankl 2 4 6 
Twenty-one other conductors ' 33 Concerts 
including Austin, Barbirolli, shared by 21 
Braithwaite, Cameron, Cohen, 9 6 1l 2 5 other ~ 
Fagan, Goehr, Neel, aaa conductors 
Weldon, etc.. 
Total performances per orches- 
tra in seventeen weeks’ Grand Total 
broadcasting “ oa 38 43 78 81 6 246* 


* There were in fact 244 concerts; the Henry Wood Memorial Concert of March 4th employed 
three orchestras and three conductors and their individual performances have appeared as 
separate concerts in the table. 


The four B.B.C. ensembles are, considered as personnel, only three orchestras; “‘B.B.C. 
Orchestra” refers at any given time to a section of the Symphony Orchestra. Which 
section the listener is not told, but it may consist of ‘‘B’’ with fifty-five players or ‘‘C”’ 
with forty-four, an which occasions the adjective “Symphony” is rightly not used, 
nor for the two regional orchestras which are presumably, on the evidence of one’s hearing, 
of about the same strength. 

Thus, the whole of B.B.C. orchestral output, if we neglect six appearances by other 
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orchestras, has been performed by one symphony orchestra, two separate parts of that 
same and two other ensembles which the Corporation does not itself describe as symphony 
orchestras. Of 240 concerts, 38 only have been given by the full Symphony Orchestra. 
If the parts and the whole of the Symphony Orchestra are considered together, it is seen 
that, using round figures, the three combinations have given almost exactly eighty per- 
formances apiece in seventeen weeks, 7.e. more than four and a half concerts each per 
average week. 

B.B.C. concerts are frequently of as little as half an hour’s duration, or thereabouts, 
and rarely run longer than an hour. The drudgery endured by players and conductors 
is, therefore, much less than the above figures suggest at first sight. With players who 
have no other commitments one might expect a reasonably high standard to be main- 
tained at this output rate. But no orchestra should play before the public for more than 
a minor fraction of the time it spends in rehearsal, and if one reflects on these figures one 
has to conclude that the B.B.C. players work very hard indeed. 

The Symphony Orchestra is a fine body. At its best it gives performances which are 
not excelled by any of the great national orchestras of older standing. Approximately 
one hundred strong, and with leaders and sub-principals of virtuoso calibre, it is equal 
to anything in the whole gamut of great music. The fact that it sometimes gives distinctly 
second rate performances provides evidence, stronger than that of the figures, that its 
members are either overworked individually, or under-rehearsed collectively. The 
Northern and Scottish Orchestras are very different. I do not know their composition, 
but from long listening and study of their programmes I would say that they are not 
large enough numerically. The level of their playing is, as a general rule, far below that 
of the Symphony Orchestra, and this undoubtedly results, in part, from the fact that 
their principal members are not in the same category as their counterparts in the larger 
body. Now and again one gets an excellent performance of music which lies within their 
strength, but their standards of performance are well below that which English concert- 
goers have come to expect, and consistently to get, from the best of our orchestras in the 
provinces. These two orchestras appear to be very sensitive to conductors. I believe 
that I am not alone, for example, in being able to tell fairly readily whether the Scottish 
is under the stick of Guy Warrack or Ian Whyte; and the Northern has, with some con- 
ductors, produced results quite different from, and not necessarily better than their norm 
under Charles Groves. 

To those of us who are able frequently to hear concert performances by the London 
Philharmonic, London Symphony, National Symphony, Hallé, Liverpool Philharmonic, 
City of Birmingham and Scottish Symphony Orchestras, the major inference to be drawn 
from Table I stands out immediately. We are not hearing, in our wireless programmes, 
anything like the best of British orchestral playing. Half-a-dozen or more first class 
symphony orchestras, apart from ensembles like the Boyd Neel and Reginald Jacques 
String Orchestras, are playing regularly to some of the inhabitants of a few population 
centres. The majority of musical listeners néver hear them; they could be, and should be 
playing to us all. One can only conclude that the B.B.C. do not regard artistic standards 
as part of their musical business. In the light of present programmes we are obliged to 
consider the Corporation as a self-contained musical organization which offers us, as 
orchestral music, only the home-made article; it is presumably prepared to accept the 
consequences if we compare that article with what we can get elsewhere. Unhappily, 
apart from intense dissatisfaction on the part of a relatively small number of music 
lovers, there will be no material consequences of a salutory and corrective nature as the 
B.B.C. is at present organized. The number of listeners who regard the B.B.C. as potenti- 
ally important purveyors of first class music—or indeed of any real cultural material— 
is small, and for a long time to come the Corporation will be able to claim, rightly, that it 
gives the vast majority of people what they appear to want. The essentially musical 
listener to music is, so to speak, disfranchised. Still, the steady progress being made 
in our national musical renaissance, based on first class concert performances and record- 
ings rendered by a growing number of organizations with some artistic integrity, will 
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eventually reflect upon B.B.C. policy; in one sense this essay is an attempt to anticipate 
the repercussions of that forward movement. 

Just as the greater part of what is best in orchestral playing is denied those who rely 
on the B.B.C. for their listening, so is the work of most of our best conductors. Again 
the implications of Table I are plain. To great numbers of wireless listeners Beecham 
and Barbirolli are names—but great names; Sargent is the man on the Brains’ Trust; 
Cohen and Weldon are brilliant younger men who have made first class orchestras in 
distant provinces; Lambert, Neel, Austin and Jacques are more names; Goehr, Fistoulari, 
Rankl and Unger are probably refugees looking for work. The situation is farcical and 
further comment, in these columns at least, is not called for, except to observe that 
Adrian Boult is one of our best living conductors and should not permit himself the 
frustration inherent in his present circumstances. 


COMPOSER PERFORMANCES. In the four months reviewed, seven hundred and 
eleven individual works were played and no less than one hundred and eighty-five com- 
posers were represented. Of these latter just over one half, 97, were represented by a 
single performance each and a great many more by one, two and three individual works, 
sometimes performed more than once. No less than 45 contemporary British composers 
were included, mostly with one performance of one work, sometimes with single per- 
formances of more than one work and rarely, if ever, with more than one performance of 
the same work. Before going on to a consideration of the works of standard composers 
which form the backbone of the concerts, it is worth while to compare these figures with 
some obtained in an analysis* of public concert programmes played during a period 
which, incidentally, covers that at present under review. 


Total Number of Number of 
Composer Composers Contemporary 
Performances represented British 
Composers 
Orchestral Societies at, Public Concerts Bi 666 107 22 
B.B.C. Broadcast Concerts .. 711 185 45 


The B.B.C. is seen to provide a wider range of composers for approximately the same 
number of performances and to give a hearing to twice as many native composers as is 
the case with commercial concerts given by first class orchestras. In view of the small 
amount of listening time available for real music during the war this is very fair treatment, 
for which the Corporation deserves a deal of credit. There can be no doubt that this 
relatively generous flow of new compositions is in part a consequence of the financial 
independence of the B.B.C.; they are not tethered to any box-office and can afford to put 
on works of unproven popularity much more often than concert societies which pay wages 
in proportion to the tickets they sell. This reveals one of the essential functions of the 
B.B.C., and one of the reasons why all who are concerned with the development of the 
arts must support the Corporation in any struggle in which it may become involved with 
commercial advertising interests. This we will do all the more readily when we see 
signs of artistic integrity and imaginative direction on the part of those responsible for 
its cultural policy. In its policy towards contemporary music one believes that the B.B.C 
does recognize a double function in the education of listeners and healthy patronage 
for young composers. In other words, those responsible for the musical direction of the 
organization are seen to be possessed of a conscience in the arranging of programmes 
which is absent in the matter of their execution. 

The very large number of composers represented in the present series of broadcasts is 
in part due to the fact that the orchestras play a great many short works as against major 


* See Music REviEw, Vol. VI, No. 1, Feb., 1945. 
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compositions. Here also, some comparison with the output of public concert organizations 
is illuminating :— 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Concerts Composer Symphonies Concertos 
Performances 
Orchestral Societies at Pub- 
lic Concerts 162 666 150 121 
B.B.C. Broadcast Concerts 244 711 113 48 


The number of composer-performances, that is, of individual items per concert, is 
lower for B.B.C. broadcasts than for public concerts because the latter last about twice 
as long as the average B.B.C. programme. It is difficult to assess the relative lengths 
of the works played from those figures, but if one looks at the number of major works 
played per concert one sees the point readily. Only symphonies and concertos have been 
designated major works; though imperfect, this classification is sufficiently accurate for 
our purpose. It is seen that the ratio of symphonies to total works performed is very 
much lower in B.B.C. music than with public concerts; in the case of concertos there is 
no comparison, the concert societies presenting more than three times as many concertos 
for the same total works performed. Thus, the nature of B.B.C. concerts—the brief 
quanta of time allotted to musical broadcasts—is seen to produce a very large pro- 
portion of short, single movement works. This has an effect on the ultimate quality of 
the music played; we do not find the greatest music amongst overtures, waltzes, marches, 
national dances, ballet excerpts and opera interludes. There is no suggestion that the 
B.B.C. presents only rubbish; but there is clearly an artificial limiting factor placed on 
the presentation of major works. The preponderance of short pieces, frequently in the 
“‘light’’ music class, may coincide with a belief on the part of the B.B.C. music department 
that the generality of listeners will be best educated up to great music if tempted frequently 
with palatable tit-bits. Be that as it may, the fact remains that musical men and women 
in the street flock to public concerts based, as the above figures show, on a very large 
proportion of large-scale symphonic works. It should not be for the B.B.C. to aim at 
a lower standard of appreciation than that accepted by the commercial concert-giving 
organizations. The opposite should be true. 

In passing, I happen to believe that the ballet has produced very little great music, 
and not much merely acceptable stuff. The present popularity of ballet as an entertain- 
ment and a spectacle should not be allowed to influence purely musical programmes; 
it can only influence them for the worse. In their search for medium length works 
which could be made to fit the performing times, B.B.C. programme builders have seen 
fit to include over forty performances of ballet excerpts, very frequently extended suites. 
(Nearly as much time has been given to this music as to concertos!) In view of the 
activities of the Theatre Orchestra, innumerable unclassifiable small ensembles to whom 
playing time is given and gramophone recitals, all of which give great weight to ballet 
and light operatic excerpts, this material could well have been left out entirely from their 
serious programmes. 

Contemporary and minor composers have, then, taken up a good proportion of the 
playing time of the period under review. But the basis of programme building has still 
rested firmly, as it should, on the works of the established Masters. It is not possible 
even to list the nearly two hundred composers played, nor is. any further attention to 
minor works called for. If one takes the twenty-six composers who head the B.B.C. 
list for number of works played, they form a group, all of accepted greatness, who between 
them provide considerably more than one half of the total works. They are given, 
in order of the number of performances of their work, in Table II. 

In studying this list there is not much point in detailed discussion of the actual works 
played. I have analyzed them most carefully and come to the conclusion that they are 
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fairly representative of the composers listed, having in mind the orchestral forces which 
the B.B.C. have seen fit to employ. Thus, it is no use pointing out that there has been 
no Elgar symphony, for example. This list represents only a third of the year, and it 
is easily possible that the Symphony Orchestra might play the two Elgar, the Beethoven 
Ninth, the Vaughan Williams Fifth, some representative Berlioz and Richard Strauss, and 
so on, before this survey appears in print. Given that we have taken a representative 
period we can only usefully investigate the kind of music played by comparing the show- 
ings given to individual composers. 


TABLE II 
n n nn 

8g ges | 28 

Fe | G2 | 

= 

eo | gee | 

Mozart 18 (10) 6 2 16 42 
Dvorak 5 (3) 1 7 (6) 21 (17) 34 
Beethoven .. 10 (6) 3 10 (5) 23 
Haydn 19 (16) 1 2 22 
Handel 9 (8) 11 (8) 20 
Bach, J. S. 4 (3 13 18 
Wagner Opera Excerpts 17 
Elgar 2 (1) 8 16 
Brahms... es os <a 8 (4) 1 4 (3) 2 15 
Schubert .. 5 (4) 10 (9) 15 
Smetana... 7 (4) 8 (6) 15 
Tchaikovsky 5 (4) 8 (7) 2 15 
Mendelssohn 2 1 2 (1) 9 14 
Sibelius... 6 (3) 4 (3) 3 (2) 13 
Rimsky-Korsakov 1 9 (8) 13 
Weber 1 2 (1) 9 (6) 12 
Delius 1 1 10 (8) 12 
Saint-Saens > 1 2 5 (4) 3 (2) ll 
Liszt 2 (1) 4 5 (4) ll 
V. Williams 2 7 (6) 2 11 
Rossini i 10 (7) 1l 
Borodin 5 (3) — 1 3 (2) 9 
Ravel — 1 5 (4) 3 (2) 9 
Grieg —_ 1 3 9 


N.B. Italicized, bracketed numerals represent number of different works; i.e. 7 (6) means 
seven performances of six works. 


The position of Mozart at the top can call for no criticism. It is interesting to note 
that in a similar table* drawn up for public concerts he ran Beethoven a very close second, 
whereas here he has nearly twice as many performances. For public concerts Haydn 
was not in the first dozen; here he is on a par with Beethoven and followed immediately 
by Handel and Bach, who were well down in the first dozen composers favoured by the 
concert societies. This divergence as between the programmes of outside Symphony 
Concerts and B.B.C. broadcasts can be accounted for by the fact that the concert societies 
employ symphony orchestras capable of meeting the demands of most composers, whereas 
the B.B.C., except for a small fraction of its broadcasts, has relied upon relatively small 
orchestras. Orchestras, in fact, which could cope with Mozart and Haydn symphonies 
and the instrumental suites of Bach and Handel and play them as they should be played. 
Further, if we are to have a symphony in the programme, the length of Mozart and Haydn 
works fits into the time available more readily than would be the case with most other 


* Ob. cit. 
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of the great symphonists. The larger part of the Beethoven and Brahms symphonic 
music played, the Beethoven 4th and 5th and Brahms 2nd piano concertos, the Vaughan 
Williams 4th, Tchaikovsky 5th and 6th and César Franck symphonies have been handled 
by the Symphony Orchestra, together with the Elgar Cello Concerto and Enigma, most of 
the Berlioz and much of the Wagner. Often a work calling for full orchestral resources 
has been left to one or other of the smaller combinations, but one gets the impression that 
every effort has been made to ensure, with inadequate resources, the nearest possible 
representation of major works. 

A feature worth noting is the very small number of concertos given. Perhaps the 
piano concerto craze is getting out of hand. At first sight of my figures I was glad to see 
the B.B.C. using its time on symphonies rather than concertos, since there was so little 
time for major works. But I must point out that eighteen Mozart symphony perform- 
ances to only six concertos is a most lop-sided representation of the leading composer. 
If the idea is to give listeners plenty of Mozart because he is good and they will enjoy 
him, I applaud heartily, but the programme planners know as well as you or I that there 
should be about four concertos to every symphony. Possibly they think that the average 
listener will not know, and they may be right; but one wonders again about the educative 
intent of B.B.C. programmes. A possible reason for the low proportion of concertos 
may be the fact that soloists of concerto attainments are expensive and B.B.C. fees 
insufficiently attractive. 

The most piquant—and arresting—feature of the whole table is the position of Dvorak. 
The number of symphony performances of this most likeable of symphonists does not 
compare with his more austere companions at the head of the table, but rather with 
Schubert and Tchaikovsky, much lower down. He is where he is, in fact, because of 
his use as arch-filler-in of programmes, with twenty-one performances of Slavonic Dances 
and Overtures. We see again the kind of circumstance which conditions the nature of 
B.B.C. programmes. 

It is promising that the B.B.C. give much less time to Tchaikovsky than do concert 
organizations and more to Mendelssohn. Sibelius is quite well placed and relatively 
more attention is given to Vaughan Williams than is the case with commercial concerts. 
Berlioz and Delius appear to be well placed, but it is seen that they are used as purveyors 
of short works, which is a long way from the truth. Asa regular lecturer to Forces and 
civilian audiences I know of all too many people whose music is the wireless and who 
believe that Berlioz is the man who composed Hungarian March and Delius wrote a 
Hassan Serenade, examples which could be multiplied to cover many of the very greatest 
composers and their minor works. 

Although he does not appear amongst the elect in Table II, someone at Broadcasting 
House is happily alive to the existence of attractive music by Gustav Mahler. Among 
the short works played are six performances of single movements taken from four of his 
symphonies. Perhaps we can hope sometime to hear a complete work. 

A further point of interest is the number of times a work gets a second playing within a 
short space of time. This is revealed by comparison of the number of performances 
with the number of works played, the latter appearing in brackets, after the former, in 
the table. This may form part of some educative policy; the repetition of many relatively 
uninteresting works, however, suggests that ‘“‘fill-ups’’ are somewhat haphazardly chosen 
and that the maximum number of repeats are perpetrated because of lack of rehearsal 
time. 

On the whole the body of great music represented in Table II is sound and reveals 
some effort to use the orchestral forces and playing time available to provide entertain- 
ment at a reasonable, if not uniformly high, musical level.* 


* Soon after the period under review ended the ‘‘Proms’’ began and these will have taken 
the place, for a time, of much of the broadcast music we are discussing. Only part of each 
Promenade Concert is broadcast and there now exists an opportunity to study which part of the 
music played primarily to a public audience is most acceptable as broadcast material. In all 
too many cases it is found to be the least interesting part in the sense that unusual or ‘‘difficult”’ 
compositions are avoided in favour of well-known standard works. 
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In recent times the B.B.C. has set up as a self-contained purveyor of great music: 
it is heavily subsidized, unlike most other music-making organizations, it employs highly 
skilled musicologists and is possessed of a virtuoso Symphony Orchestra. It has also 
been protected, by its constitution, from commercialization, in order that the nation 
should be best served by a disinterested approach to entertainment and art. We have 
the right, therefore, to criticize its musical activities at the highest level and to employ 
for comparison whatever other musical activity the nation is fortunate in having fostered. 
The major scandal revealed by this survey is that the resources are so small. They are 
overworked, and their collective efforts fall far short of the best orchestral playing in 
the country. Their present programmes suffer from artificial restrictions which could 
be in part removed if art were to be placed more nearly on a par with administrative 
expediency. 

The B.B.C. has a monopoly of Broadcasting. In the field of music, particularly 
orchestral, they are abusing it to an extent which calls into question the fitness of some 
people for their jobs. We have in this country musical resources the like of which have 
not been marshalled before in our history and they are available to the B.B.C.—available 
to the public through their Broadcasting Corporation. Let the people hear them. Ina 
very short time from now, air travel being what it is going to be, and advertizing concerns 
having the vigour and enterprize they have always had, we are going to find our great 
orchestras week-ending, and even over-nighting, in Athlone, Luxembourg and elsewhere. 
And we are going to tune in there for our music with the new, comfortable feeiing that we 
are patriotically supporting the instruments of art we have ourselves fostered with our 
ticket money and encouraged with our growing discrimination. Then we shall not care 
how or when or what the B.B.C. plays. To those of us whose patience is wearing thin, and 
who believe that British art, British culture, British broadcasting and British everything 
else has a chance to be as good as the next man’s, this is a rosier prospect—one which 
I hope may disturb, at least a little, the complacent satisfaction with mediocrity which 
characterizes Broadcasting House. 


NOTE on FIRST PERFORMANCES. The B.B.C. record for first performances. 
is very good. In seventeen weeks no less than eight works by native composers, most of 
them young, were given their debut. This is approximately one new work per fortnight 
for orchestra only. Here is the other part of our musical renaissance, and here is where 
the B.B.C. is a power for good which cannot be emulated in this age by any other kind of 
cultural organization. The composers represented were: Walton, Moeran, Matyas 
Seiber, Michael Tippett, Elizabeth Lutyens, Alfred Barker, Moule Evans and Haydn 
Wood. 
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Mozartiana und Kocheliana 


Supplement zur dritten Auflage von L. v. Kéchel’s Chrono- 
logisch — thematischen Verzeichnis saimtlicher Tonwerke 
Wo.treana AMADE Mozart’s 


VON 
ALFRED EINSTEIN 


ADDENDA UND CoRRIGENDA II 
[Continued from Vol. IV, No. 1, page 61] 


8S. XLVI. Z. 30. Lies: anderthalbjahrigem. 

S. 3. 4. Anmerkung: Z. 2. Lies: 1887, statt 1860. 

8.31. 16. Anmerkung: Z.7. Fiige hinzu: Mozart’s »Devise« findet 
sich jedoch zwei Jahre friiher auch bei Joseph Haydn, in Sinfonie 13, im 
Finale. 

S. 35. 19¢ (21). Anmerkung: Z.11. Erginze Ciprandi’s Vornamen: 
Ercole. 

S. 36. 194. Ausgaben: Fiige hinzu: In Kunzen-Reichardt’s Musicali- 
schem Wochenblatt XXIII (Juni, 1792) p. 183 findet sich eine Anzeige 
von »Ganz neuen, in Paris gestochenen Musikalien. ...« Darunter: 
»Mozart (M.) [sic!] Sonate 4 4 mains p. 1. Pianoforte—21 Gr.« Es kann 
sich wohl kaum um eine andere als die vorliegende Ausgabe handeln. 

S. 60. 87. Anmerkung: Z. 4/5. Statt »Bulletin de la Soc. 
Intern. ...« lies: »Zeitschr. d. intern. Musikgesellschaft.«—Zum 
Mittelsatz vgl. Leopold Mozart’s Brief an Hagenauer, 1. Febr. 1764. 
»Die Herren Schoberth, Eckard, le Grand und Hochbrucker haben ihre 
gestochenen Sonaten alle zu uns gebracht und meinen Kindern verehrt. « 
Das ist vielleicht ein Hinweis auf den Versuch, auch diesen Satz zu 
identifizieren. 

S. 82. 46® (51). Fiige hinzu: Neudruck von Goldoni’s Libretto: 
Opere complete (1932) XXXII, p. 151-215. 

S. 132. 738% (85). Autograph: Jetzt (1944) bei Mrs. Edward Bok, 
Merion, Pa. 

S. 134. 73¥ (86). Autograph; Z. 5. Fiige ein: Vgl. auch Fétis, 
Biographie universelle VI, 226 f. 

S. 143. 74% (87). Literatur: Fiige hinzu: A. Loewenberg, Some Stray 
Notes on Mozart—III. Opera at Milan, 1770-1773 (Music and Letters 
XXIV, 48 ff.). Ich beniitze diese Gelegenheit, um fiir jede einzelne Oper 
Mozart’s auf Dr. Loewenberg’s ausgezeichnetes Werk: Annals of Opera— 
1597-1940 (Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, 1943) hinzuweisen, das die 
Aufiihrungs-Daten in Kéchel vielfach erweitert. 

8S. 173. 114 (189). Anmerkung: Inzwischen habe ich mich durchaus 
zu der Ansicht W. Kurthen’s bekehrt, dass 114* (189) die grosse Messe 
von Ende 1768 ist und also die Nummer 47% (139) erhalten miisste. Sie 
ist keine Trauermesse, wie W. & St.-F. annehmen, sondern eine feierliche 
Messe (eine Trauermesse ist ein Requiem). Vgl. meinen »Mozart—His 
Character and his Work« (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, 
p. 323). 
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8.183. 125 (151). Zum Text vergleiche Suite IV in Leopold Mozart’s 
Notenbuch von 1762 (in Schiinemann’s Neudruck S. 8): 
Ich trachte nicht nach solchen Dingen, 
Die eitler Welt gefallig sind. . . 
(Grafe, Oden, Teil I, 1737, Nr. 6) 
—was nichts andres ist als eine geistliche »Parodie« von Canitz’s Text. 

S. 216. 159¢ (187). Mozart hat die Nr. 7 wortwértlich der Aria des 
Amore (»Nell’idea ch’ei volge in mente«) in Gluck’s »Paride ed Elena« 
(1769) entnommen. Man vergleiche dazu den ebenso merkwiirdigen 
Fall von 588° (236) (in diesem Supplement Music Review, II, p. 236). 

S. 222. 166 (190). Der Titel miisste korrekterweise lauten: 
Concertone fiir zwei Solo-Violinen, Oboe, und (im Andantino) Violoncello. 

S. 224. 166¢ (182). Ausgaben: Partitur und Stimmen: New York, 
Broude Bros. 

S. 246. 176. Ausgaben: Das ganze (?) Opus: Paris, 1939, Lyrebird 
Press, ed. Edward Fendler. 

S. 248. 188. Ausgaben: Partitur und Stimmen: New York, Broude 
Bros. 

S. 268. 189! ($12). Meiner Meinung von heute nach stammt der 
Satz, der die héchste Meisterschaft verrat, aus dem Sommer 1790, und 
ist vermutlich einer der Anfange der fiir die Prinzessin von Preussen 
geplanten »leichten« Sonaten. 

S. 281. 196¢ (Anh. 226). Anmerkung: Zum ersten Mal taucht hier 
die Ueberschrift »Romance« auf fiir einen langsamen Satz. Vgl. die 
ebenfalls fiir Miinchner Spieler geplante Serenade 370a (861) von 1781. 

S. 295. 2138 (204). Incipits. Lies dreimal: princ. statt prinz. 

S. 299. 217. Ueberschrift. Erginze: Text nach Carlo Goldoni. 

S. 326. 254. Literatur: Fiige hinzu: St.-F. II, 327. 

8. 345. 2715 (288). Der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung vom 13. August 1941 
entnehme ich, dass das Autograph von der Wiener Stadtbibliothek 
erworben worden und ein Neudruck erfolgt ist. 

S. 347. 271 k. Fiige hinzu: Anmerkung: Louis Spohr (Auto- 
biographie I, 277) hért Ferlendis am 13. Sept. 1816 ein »Concert von 
eigener Arbeit« vortragen. »Composition und Spiel waren gleich 
erbirmlich. Man kann sich keinen schlechteren Ton und keine gréssere 
Geschmacklosigkeit im Vortrage der Passagen und des Gesanges 
denken. . . .« 

S. 348. 272. Anmerkung: Der Textdichter vielleicht V. A. Cigna- 
Santi. Vgl. Sonneck, Catalogue of Opera Librettos, p. 115.—Literatur: 
Fiige hinzu: W. &S.-F. II, 392. 

S. 352. 284> (309). Ausgaben: Fiige ein: London, Bland. Zusammen 
mit 300¢ (310) und 284¢ (811). (Ex. in Musikbibl. Hirsch, Cambridge). 
Marz 1786 in Bland’s Lagerverzeichnis; eine der friihesten englischen 
Mozart-Ausgaben, naichst Opus III von 1765. 

S. 375. 298. Anmerkung: Die Melodie Paisiello’s auch in dem 
Pasticcio W: Shield’s »The Farmer «, October 31, 1787. Literatur: Fiige 
bei: F. O. Souper in Monthly Musical Record, Novbr. 1940. 

S. 383. 300° (316). Anmerkung: Z. 3. lies Juli, statt Juni. 

S. 386. 300° (265). Ausgaben: Z.6. Fiige hinzu: Berlin & Amster- 
dam, Hummel. V.-Nr. 770. 

S. 387. 300° (853). Ausgaben: Fiige hinzu: London, Goulding, 
Phipps & D’Almaine. (handschriftl.: No. 2). Auf den Platten: Mozart 
No. 2. 


S. 388. 300% (830). Ausgaben: Z. 5 v.u. fiige ein: Wien und London, 
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Hoffmeister & Walker. »Trois Sonates...op. 6 (Ms.: or 19)«. 
Enthalt: 300" (330), 300! (831) und 300* (332). 

S. 390. 300! (881). Literatur: Fiige hinzu: H. Rietsch, Ein Sonaten- 
thema bei Mozart. Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft 
XIV, 278 (1913). 

S. 413. 321. Ausgaben: Z. 1. Lies: (urspriinglich ohne Zugrunde- 
legung des Autographs; nach diesem revidiert 1894). 

S. 414. 321> (276). Ausgaben: Fiige ein: Wien, Diabelli; ». . . nach 
dem Original-Manuscript«. Exemplar in Edinburgh University. Vgl. 
den Catalogue ed. Hans Gal (1941), p. 32. Mit Viola und Fagott. Wenn 
Diabelli nicht geflunkert hat, so war das Autograph also um 1820, 
vermutlich in Wien, noch vorhanden. 

S. 423. 336¢ (843). Anmerkung: Diese Kirchenlieder hangen sicher- 
lich zusammen mit den Reform-Bestrebungen des Fiirstbischofs Colloredo, 
unter anderm zur Einfiihrung eines neuen, vereinfachten Gesangbuches, 
die dann in einem Hirtenbrief vom 15. Juli 1782 ihren Ausdruck fanden. 

8.427. 338. Zum Incipit des Andante. Lies: Streicher und Fagotte. 

S. 433. 368. Autograph: Seit 1943 in San Francisco, Cal.; Privat- 
besitz. 

8.451. 3708 (861). Incipit. Das beim Einsatz in [ ]. Nach piano 
im 1. Tact fiige ein: dolce. 


8.452. 370% (861). Incipit des zweiten Adagio lies: Romance. Tact 2 


streiche das crescendo-Zeichen. Tact 4 lies: J dde-d ed ddd 


Tact 5 fiige hinzu : p. 
S. 453. 370 (861). Autograph: Seit 1942 Washington, Library of 


Congress. 
S. 471. 3824 (229). Ausgaben: Eine Auflésung des Canons bei 
Albrechtsberger, Saimtliche Schriften (1826 ?), III, 142. 


S. 495. 385t (896). Autograph: Ueber seine mutmassliche Herkunft 
vgl. E. K. Bliimml, Aus Mozart’s Freundes- und Familienkreis (Wien 
1923) p. 117. (Bliimml nennt irrtiimlich als Tonart Es dur.) Es war 
ein Geschenk von Eleonore Flies fiir Goethe’s Autographensammlung 
(1812). Abschrift: Fiige hinzu: Maximilian Stadler’s Abschrift des 
Autographs mit der Erginzung, einst Kéln, Museum Heyer. Vgl. den 
Katalog IV, 148. 

S. 496. 3858 (397). Literatur: Fiige hinzu: Paul Hirsch, A Mozart 
Problem (Music & Letters XXV, 4, 1944). Paul Hirsch weist nach, dass 
in der Erstausgabe die letzten 10 Takte fehlen, die dann in der Breitkopf 
& Hirtel’schen Gesamtausgabe erginzt wurden, vermutlich durch A. E. 
Miiller. Das Werk wire also zu den Fragmenten zu zihlen. Wie Mozart 
es, nach der Fermate auf der Dominante, abgeschlossen hatte, ist schwer 
zu sagen; vermutlich durch ein Rondo oder Variationen in D dur. 

8.514. 416. Textdichter. Statt: ? lies: Abate Gaetano Sertor. 

S. 515. 416. Anmerkung: Fiige hinzu: Mozart hat den Text der 
»Zemira « Pasquale Anfossi’s, Akt II, 5, entnommen, aufgefiihrt Carneval 
1782 an S. Benedetto, Venedig. (Libretto in der Library of Congress, 
Schatz 272. Mr. Richard S. Hill von der Music Division war so freundlich, 
fiir mich die Identitaét des Textes festzustellen.) Bei Anfossi ist die 
Scene dem Gandarte, dem Gatten Zemira’s, in den Mund gelegt. 

S. 520. 416 (293). Autograph: Jetzt (1944) Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 


S. 521. 416%. Anmerkung: Z. 4. Fiige ein: -_— Esterhézy. Es 
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gehort sogar zu 416! (293), und ist lediglich eine Variante des Einsatzes 
der Solo-Oboe. 

S. 588. 466% (Anh. 59). Ich bin heute der Ansicht, dass das Fragment 
fiir 459 gedacht war. 

S. 610. 486. Anmerkung: Fiige hinzu: Fiir den Text der Arietta 1 
ist, zum Teil wortlich, Joh. Joachim Eschenburg’s »Trennung « beniitzt; 
komponiert unter andern von C. Ph. Em. Bach. 

S. 624. 492. Ausgaben: Z. 5. Die Ausgabe Frey mit der Verlags- 
Nummer 566. Die Recitative, im Gegensatz zu den Arien und Ensembles, 
nur mit italienischem Text, wie in der Erstausgabe bei Simrock. 

S. 627. 494. Die massgebende Tempo-Angabe in Hoffmeister’s 
Ausgabe: Allegretto. 

S. 628. 495. Anmerkung: Zum Thema des ersten Satzes vgl. 471. 

S. 652. 515. Autograph: jetzt (1944) Washington, Library of 
Congress. 

S. 653. 515 (228). Anmerkung: H. J. Ullrich (Mozart and England, 
Tue Music Review, IV, 1, 1943) ist der Meinung, dass der Canon fir 
einen der englischen Freunde bestimmt war—Attwood oder Storace. 
Aber Ende April 1787 hatten sowohl Attwood wie Storace Wien bereits 
verlassen. 

S. 659. 517. Zur Anmerkung: Der Text auch komponiert durch 
J. V. Gorner 1744; Fleischer 1756; Miithel 1759; anonym 1761; anonym 
1762; Marpurg 1763; Nauert 1764; anonym 1779 (Friedlander II, 32). 
Gérner’s Lied neugedruckt: Denkmialer Deutscher Tonkunst Band 57, 
8S. 70. 


S. 676. 527. Ausgaben: Z. 5. Eine Reihe von Exemplaren der 
Erstausgabe enthilt, worauf Paul Hirsch mich aufmerksam macht, 
und was auch durch Sonneck bereits bemerkt worde ist, auf XIV Seiten 
den deutschen Text von Rochlitz als Sonder-Druck. Es sind das 
vermutlich etwas spaiter ausgegebene Exemplare, denen Breitkopf & 
Hartel diesen Sonder-Druck auf Wunsch von Rochlitz beilegten, nachdem 
im deutschen Text der Partitur so viele Druckfehler stehen geblieben 
waren. 


S. 686. 536. Autograph: Das erhaltene Fragment jetzt (1944) New 
York, bei Otto H. Ranschburg. 

S. 701. 550. Autograph: Z. 3. Statt: um 1865... lies: im 
November 1864. . . 

S. 703. 558. Ausgaben: Auflésung des Canons bei Albrechtsberger, 
Samtliche Schriften (1826 ?) III, 140. Textlegung abweichend. Ebenda 
Auflésung von 554 (ITI, 135) und 555 (III, 137). 

8.711. 562° (Anh. 66). Autograph: Z.6. Lies: mit 3 beschriebenen 
Seiten. 

S. 725. 575. Autograph: Z. 2. Lies: Mr. C. J. Hamilton. 

S. 748. 588. Anmerkung: Einer der Zuhérer der Frankfurter ersten 
Auffiihrung war der Schauspieler Friedrich Ludwig Schréder (s.: F. L. W. 
Meyer, Fr. L. Schr. II, 1, p. 63, Hamburg 1819). Am 28. April, nach der 
Lektiire des Librettos, tragt er in sein Tagebuch ein: »So machen sie’s 
Alle, Singspiel von Mozart componirt, ist ein elendes Ding, das alle 
Weiber herabsetzt, Zuschauerinnen unméglich gefallen kann, und daher 
kein Gliick machen wird.« Schréder ist dann einer der Zuschauer der 
ersten Auffiihrung, am 1 Mai. (p. 68). 


S. 753. 590° (Anh. 29). Der Entwurf, dessen Thema mit dem des 
Allegro moderato von 590 identisch ist, vermutlich vor 590, als der 
friihere Einfall, einzureihen. 
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S. 756. 5928 (625). Zum Autograph vgl. die nicht unglaubwiirdige 
Anekdote bei Nissen, Anhang S. 168/169: »Oft kam Mozart zu Schack, 
um ihn zu einem Spaziergange abzuholen, und wiahrend Schack sich 
ankleidete, setzte sich Mozart einstweilen an dessen Schreibtisch und 
componierte hier und da ein Stiick in desselben Opern; daher kommen 
in Schack’s Opern mehre Stellen von Mozart’s eigener Hand und Genie 
vor. « 

S. 762. 596. Zur Anmerkung: Der Text auch von Robert Schumann 
componiert: op 79, 9. 

S. 801. 621% (Anh. 245). Um es diesem Supplement nicht ganz an 
Erheiterung fehlen zu lassen, sei der Bericht iiber die »Premiere« dieser 
Arie — in der New York Times, Mai 21, 1940 —diplomatisch getreu 
wiedergegeben: »Mr. Baumgartner sang the composition in the original 
German. The audience filled Westminster chapel (Princeton, N.J.). 
Mozart composed the aria in Prague in 1791, but for more than 140 years 
it was thought to be the work of Jaquin. Shortly before coming to this 
country in 1933 Dr. Albert Einstein discovered the original manuscript in 
Vienna. The famous mathematician, an accomplished violinist, called 
Dr. Paul Nettl, musicologist, to confirm his suspicion that the aria was 
by Mozart and not Jaquin. « 

S. 804. 623. Ausgaben: Z.9 ff. Die Ausgabe »Das Lob der Freund- 
schaft« bei Breitkopf & Hartel ist angezeigt in der Allg. Mus. Ztg. IT, 
Marz 1800, S. 423 (Klav.-Auszug und Partitur). Der deutsche Text ist 
von D. Jager. Also hat Zulehner die Ausgabe von Breitkopf beniitzt, 
nicht umgekehrt. 

S. 823. 626 (624). D. Das Concerto Schroter’s im Clavier-Auszug als 
Nr. IV auch in »Six Concertos for the Piano Forte . . . op. III; « London: 
Printed for Harrison, Cluse & Co., No. 78, Fleet Street. Pl.-Nr. 174. 
Ebenda auch Nr. III, 6. 

S. 847. Anh. 145. Lies: die Fuge aus Klavier-Suite 385 (3899); 
transponiert. . . 

S. 865. Anh. 209" (60). Ausgaben: Z.2. Fiige ein: Paris, Richault. 
Collection compl. des oeuvres de piano de Mozart. 12¢ livraison, No. 6. 
V.-Nr. 12218. R. | 

S. 881. Anh. 242. Anmerkung: Das Werk stammt vielleicht von 
W. A. Mozart Sohn, der nach Wurzbach (Mozart-Buch p. 283) »mehrere 
Gelegenheits-Cantaten « komponiert hat. 

S. 894-896. Anh. 284¢ (Anh. 41%); Anh. 2845 (Anh. 528); Anh. 284! 
(Anh, 511%). Wie Otto Erich Deltsch (Music & Letters XXVI, 1, 1945) 
nachweist, sind diese drei Werke Beethoven mit Unrecht zugeschrieben ; 
sie stammen von Leopold Kozeluch. 

S. 901. Anh. 290% (61). Ausgaben: Z. 2. Fiige ein: Paris, Richault. 
Collection compl. des oeuvres de piano de Mozart. 12¢ livraison, No. 2. 

S. 909. Anh. 2944. Fiige hinzu: Auch der Londoner Verleger Peter 
Welcker zeigt, auf dem Titelblatt von »Six Duets For two Violins 
Compos’d by Sigt. Carlo Antonio Campioni« als »Just Publish’d« an: 
»A Tabular System whereby any Person without the least knowledge of 
Musick may Compose ten thousand different Minuets in the most pleasing 
and Correct manner.« Um 1775. 


Book Reviews 


The Singing Church. By C. Henry Phillips. Pp. 279: illustrated. (Faber.) 1945. 21s. 


The student of Church music of half a century ago might have complained that there 
was very little that lay ready to hand to help him in his researches. Since then much has 
been done, for not only has the rediscovery taken place of the great Tudor composers, 
but there has come to us a literature of great value from the hands of eminent authorities, 
outstanding amongst whom is Dr. E. H. Fellowes, whose volume entitled English Cathedral 
Music—reviewed in these columns sometime ago*—has already established itself as an 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject. This book by Dr. Phillips is a fitting 
companion to it. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Fellowes and others 
whose lectures at the School of English Church Music stimulated him to put into handy 
form a mass of useful historical and technical information which should prove of the 
highest value to students both amateur and professional, as well as to ordained ministers 
whose duty it is to make themselves familiar with the origin and growth of music in the 
Church, the better to enable them to understand and appreciate their responsibility in 
the conduct of services. 

Dr. Phillips, with undue modesty, tells us 

“the book lays no claim to originality—or to exhaustiveness’’, but ‘‘it became clear that some 
such book was needed by students of Church music, which brought together the knowledge 
scattered through many famous authorities: Church musicians need to equip themselves with 
a full knowledge of their subject in order ultimately to bridge the gap and allay misunder- 
standing between the very unmusical parson, and the very musical but unknowledgable 
organist’’. 

The book is divided into six sections, each of which has its own sub-divisions. Part I 
is concerned with Origins: the Structure of Services, and Service music of various types. 
It brings the subject as far as harmonized music before 1500. Most useful will be found 
the analysis of the rhythmical structure of Plainsong melody, and mention is made of the 
varying methods of performance shown on the one hand by a strict adherence to uniformity 
of note length, and on the other, by a quickening and a lightening in the singing of the 
neumes set to unaccented syllables. The question as to which is correct is raised, but is 
left open. 

“The Book of Common Prayer”’ is the first of the subjects to be discussed in Part IT. 
It needs to be emphasized that the author is no less concerned to trace the historical 
development of the Church than of the music associated with its services. Reference is 
made to Cranmer and his Translations: the problems raised by bringing the Services 
into the vernacular, and Merbecke and his Booke of Common Praier noted. From ‘The 
English language and music’’, the following quotation will show the vigour of the author’s 
style: 

“,....we notice that the beauty of English words is lavish but often harsh. Sibilants, palatals, 
clusters of consonants crunch from the lips and tongue and spoil the singable vowels; but 
they are the expression of the vision behind the words which caught the composer aflame. 
Palestrina set his sonorous, vowely liturgies in a cool, placid style well fitted to the broad 
Latin phrases. . . . The harsh, lovely English tongue turned the thoughts of our own composers 
inwards into their own hearts. They loved God, but loved their neighbour more. It was the 
protestant view, the view of a man with his feet firmly planted in this world. Thus, if Pales- 
trina had one mood, Byrd and Gibbons had a hundred—all the human gamut”’. 


The technique of the 16th century is examined in some detail. Accent, accent- 
grouping, rhythmic counterpoint, melodic habits, contrapuntal technique, all exemplified 
in works of Tallis, Byrd and Gibbons, together with other notes on Form, Key, etc., are 
brought under review. Many will find much interest in the chapters devoted to the 
subject of Congregational Singing. The music of the Responses and Psalms is treated 
at some length, and hymn tunes are also discussed. It is pleasant to see a good word 


* Vol. III, p. 224. 
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written on behalf of the melodies of Dykes, although some criticism of his harmonies is 
not unexpected. 

Naturally, the work of the Tractarians is mentioned, and the 1928 revision of the 
Prayer Book receives attention. A plea is expressed for a modern ‘‘Book of Common 
Prayer Noted’’, which should give clear directions as to what should be sung at different 
types of service. This is surely one of a number of useful suggestions which could, and 
should be adopted. 

Some remarks on the Modern Organ are followed by an essay on “Principles and 
Practice’, comprising paragraphs on Public Worship—Music and the Apparatus of 
Worship—Parson and Musician—fitting themes to close a book which, once picked up, 
is difficult to put down. mT. 


Singing Learned from Speech. By Edward C. Bairstow and Harry Plunkett Greene 
Pp. 83. (Macmillan: Stainer & Bell.) 1945. 6s. 
The Technique of Singing. By Kate Emil-Behnke. Pp. 183. (Williams & Norgate.) 
1945... 15S. 

I do not think I am a fit and proper person to review Singing Learned from Speech. 
It is an iconoclastic work, throwing overboard the historic teaching of singing, which 
was in line with all teaching, written in a metaphorical style which does not appeal to me, 
and not giving a true picture of the objectives of the old teachers. H.P.G. says (p. 15) 
“‘the old bel canto claimed to be the beginning and end of the art”. H.C. Deacon, in 
Grove, 1st edition, says, ‘‘the high office of music is to expound what passes in the mind 
and soul’, and if singing does not do that, it is nothing. Deacon, pupil of the elder 
Mazzucato, most highly thought of as a teacher by Jenny Lind; Sims Reeves and Santley, 
wrote that 60 years ago. Yet H.P.G. says (p. 32) ‘in the old days the voice was treated 
as a mere musical instrument. Its human side was left to the last. You were trained 
on single notes, on groups of notes, on empty vowels: words were looked upon as enemies 
and postponed to the finish’. Who would think from this that Sir Charles Santley in 
his Student and Singer, writing of his first lessons from Nava had said, ‘He insisted that 
the object of music was to give greater expression and emphasis to the words, and for this 
reason never allowed a syllable to be neglected”. A little further on Santley exclaims, 
words! the words!! the words!!!’’. H.P.G. says, words ‘“‘were approached warily 
through the ineffable inanities of do ve mi fa sol. Before you were allowed to sing a 
sentence you were compelled to wade through those books of dreary hermaphroditic 
solfeggi’. On page 76, Sir Edward Bairstow writes, ‘‘It is a waste of valuable time to 
learn difficult studies on solfeggi. They are usually poor as music: for what self-respecting 
composer would prostitute his talents on such things’. Strong language on the part of 
both authors. The Yorkshire professional cricketer, when asked why a “‘yorker’’ was 
called a ‘‘yorker’’, said he did not see what else you could call it. Why the Italian and 
French naming of the notes should be oppyobriously spoken of I don’t-know. Anyway, 
Santley writes, ‘‘I commenced my lessons (with Nava) always with preliminary vocal 
exercises, taken in progressive order as I mastered them; the whole course from the 
simplest combination of notes to the study of the shake with which I concluded, occupying 
12 months, I then sang one or two solfeggi, which, after a few weeks, as I was already 
a good reader, were replaced by vocalizzi, though I still worked at solfeggi for the exercise 
of pronunciation at home; and I finished with the study of detached pieces from operas, 
in which the facility of vocalization I had acquired was most valuable’. Before accepting 
the views of the writers of Singing Learned from Speech, it would be well to read Deacon’s 
article ‘‘Solfeggio” in the first edition of Grove, which treats comprehensively of solfeggi 
vocalizzi, and gorgheggi: he speaks of the great collections of ‘‘Solféges d’Italie”’, and 
“Solféges du Conservatoire’, the latter edited by Edward Batiste, Professeur de Solfége. 
Among the composers Deacon names are Rossini, Panseron, Bordogni, Nava, Durante, 
Scarlatti, Hasse, Porpora, Méhul and Cherubini, one exercise by the last-named being 
without bars, and another by the same composer is headed “Counterpoint rigoureux a 
cing voix sur le Plaint Chant’. Deacon concludes “If these two collections (Solféges 
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d’Italie, and ‘du Conservatoire’) of vocalizzi are studied and conquered (Deacon’s italics), 
an amount of theoretical and practical knowledge, as well as control over the voice, will 
have been gained that will fulfil every possible requirement preparatory to acquaintance 
with the great operatic and oratorical works’’. 


Miss BEHNKE’s The Technique of Singing 

There is much that is good init. Santley used to say the instrument of the voice was 
a very delicate thing and a very strong thing if you knew how to use it. The real cords, 
which make the notes by puffs of air, on the siren principle, are of course delicate. But 
the coup-de-glotie is not made by closing these lips. Santley says that it is a valve under- 
neath them that closes to make the ‘‘attack’’. Lunn says the false cords effect this. 
Anyway, there is a breath-resisting mechanism in the throat which is strong—though of 
course it can be used in a too emphatic and ugly, and even harmful, way. But the idea 
that the real cords can be jammed tight together and the breath hurled against them, 
from or by the diaphragm, bursting them apart, is a pure figment of the imagination, 
though a quite understandable one. The light pressure of accumulated breath in the 
throat, preparatory to the prompt and delicate release on a sentence-commencing vowel, 
or where such emphasis on a vowel is required, was the historic “‘attack’’ recommended 
by Manuel Garcia five times in his Avt of Singing. He had it from his father, who had 
it from Ansani, who was directly or indirectly a pupil of Porpora. It corresponds to the 
start of a note on the oboe, trombone, etc. See “Mouthpiece” in Grove; also my Some 
Notes for Singers (highly recommended again and again by Sir Henry Wood) and my 
The Singing of John Braham. If you could have seen what Patti and Santley did when 
they sang in ‘‘La ci darem”’ 

x “Andiam, andiam mio bene” 
x “A ristorar la pene”’ 
“D’un innocente amor” 


you would have seen them ‘“‘standing by’’, with a lightly closed valve, and ‘‘releasing”’ 
neatly, smartly, non-explosively, when starting where I have put x. 
J.M.L. 


Philharmonic Decade. By Thomas Russell. Pp. 171. (Hutchinson.) 1945. tos. 6d. 


It is difficult to be sincerely critical about Mr. Russell’s second book. So many things 
he says are of such importance to the future of music that one wishes to praise him 
unreservedly in the hope that his book will have a success even greater than his Phil- 
harmonic which it follows. Some of his observations on music in Britain are of the kind 
that a few people—especially in this journal—have been trying to drive home for years. 
He puts them well, and his hammer blows are welcome. He himself emerges as a modest 
and thoroughly likeable fellow; he writes spontaneously and disarmingly. One has to 
decide whether his disarming style derives from ingenuousness or is a subtle technique 
devised ab initio to put beyond the level of argument the following postulates: 

That the L.P.O. is the finest orchestra in the country. 
That the L.P.O. has been infinitely the greatest single force in the renaissance of concert 
going which this country has experienced during the war years. 
He is very wrong in both these matters and his reiterated special pleading, degenerating 
as it often does into advertising matter, is what mars the book. 

That the L.P.O. has been a fine orchestra, has done magnificent work for music, is 
deserving of official backing and must be found a suitable home is all true enough. It is 
also true for several other orchestras. When, in pressing these matters on behalf of the 
L.P.O. Mr. Russell discusses the Jack Hylton tours and says, “The second part of the 
L.P.O. plan, that of making the whole country orchestra conscious . . . had been largely 
achieved’’—he is talking arrant nonsense. One wonders, for example, what Mancunians 
will say to that, with many decades of unbroken orchestral history behind them. In 
spite of kindly references, inescapably patronizing, to his friends in the provinces, one 
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infers a belief on the part of Mr. Russell that the L.P.O. is a much more important and 
effective instrument of art than any provincial orchestra. Conductors, players, and 
audiences in South Lancashire and the West Midlands will all dispute this. Critics will 
point out that at least one provincial orchestra is at this moment playing to a standard 
not often attained in London. (Recent gramophone recordings can be used to make this 
point for those condemned to live their musical life in the Metropolis.) The audiences 
Mr. Russell met in the northern provinces had been largely made for him; in more than 
one city they existed long before Mr. Hylton chose the L.P.O. to tour with music of a 
lower intrinsic standard than they had been bred on. There is no doubt that the L.P.O. 
and Mr. Hylton attracted, besides the music-hungry, the near-musical curious. From 
the latter class many will graduate to a degree of discernment; that is the process which 
makes the present renaissance. But let us not, with Mr. Russell, lose our perspective 
as we survey the busy scene. 

One other objection to the book is that we have met a large proportion of Mr. Russell’s 
anecdotes elsewhere in recent publications. Nothing tends to irritate the reader more 
than stale anecdotes. The surprising thing is that Mr. Russell’s narrative survives this 
defect by virtue of a few gems one is happy to have come across. These include some 
first-class invective against wealthy London patrons who insist on a handful of compli- 
mentary tickets as the price of their attendance, a fine indictment of Government indif- 
ference and passionate exposés of other blots on our artistic escutcheon. tos. 6d. is 
rather dear for these pleasures. 2 


Catalogue of Early Books on Music (before 1800). Supplement. (Books acquired by the 
Library 1913-1942.) By Hazel Bartlett. With a list of books on music in Chinese 
and Japanese. Library of Congress. Washington, 1944. 


In 1913 Julia Gregory, under the direction of Oscar G. Sonneck, published for the 
Library of Congress the well-known volume Catalogue of Early Books on Music (before 
1800). In a prefatory note Sonneck explained the importance of the collection which 
he had brought together for Washington during the years 1902 to 1913. The 1913 
Catalogue, like most publications of this great bibliographer, is indispensable for all 
students of musicology; it is acknowledged as a standard-work, and it gives a clear and 
reliable description of the Library of Congress’ magnificent collection of early books on 
music. Sonneck stated that old music, in the Denkmdler collections and many other 
monumental reprints, was available to libraries which “‘could not and can not acquire 
them in the very costly and scarce original editions’. (By the way, the increased interest 
in these reprints and the two world-wars have changed this aspect in so far as even the 
reprints are nowadays very difficult to obtain.) He goes on to say—and this is as true 
to-day as it was 32 years ago—that “‘it is entirely different with the old books on music 
in which there lies stored such a great wealth of historical suggestion and fact’. Only 
a very limited number of these books have been reprinted, and every great Music Library 
should try to collect as many as possible, a very difficult, and an expensive task. A few 
months ago the supplementary volume was published by the L.o.C., compiled by Miss 
Hazel Bartlett, with the help of Dr. Helen E. Bush. The compilers have worked on the 
lines established by Gregory-Sonneck, and no word of praise is too high for the efficient 
way in'which they have performed their task. Miss Bartlett gives a very instructive 
prefatory note, from which we read that the 1913 Catalogue contained about 1,500 works, 
to which the 1944 volume adds some 500 titles. Sonneck had already made the obser- 
vation that “‘occasional slight variations in form between earlier and later entries’”” may 
occur; the editor of the supplement likewise states that ‘inconsistencies and variations 
undoubtedly appear in a catalogue whose items have been prepared over a period of 
thirty years’. This may be readily understood, but it in no way diminishes the value 
of the two volumes. Furthermore, the annotations, following most of the entries, are 
excellent and bring the book more into the class of a catalogue raisonné than a “descriptive 
list’, as the compilers modestly call it. 
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A list of some of the most important and rare items in the supplement will give an 
idea of the quality of the acquisitions since 1913: 


Agricola, Martin. Musica instrumentalis deudsch, Wittenberg, 1542. 

Bevin, Elway. A briefe and short instruction. . . London, 1631. 

The bird fancyer’s delight. . . London, Meares, 1717. The only known copy of this 
edition. 

Bottrigari, Ercole. Il Desiderio, Venetia, 1594. 

Burzio, Niccolo. Opusculum musices, Bononiae, 1487. 

Correa de Avaujo, Francisco. Libro de tientos ... de musica... Alcala, 1626. 

Couperin, Francois. L’art de toucher le clavecin, Paris, 1717. 

Diruta, Girolamo. I1 Transilvano, Venetia, 1625. 

Dowland, Robert. Varietie of lute-lessons, London, 1610. 

Ferrer, Pedro. Intonario general, Zaragoza, 1548. 

Feuillet, Raoul Auger. Chorégraphie, Paris, 1713, and five further works by this 
author. 

Gaffurio, Franchino. Theoricum opus musice, Neapolis, 1480. Theorica musice, 
Mediolani, 1492. With the five works_by this important author listed in Gregory- 
Sonneck, this makes a total of seven printed tracts of Gaffurio in the L.o.C. 

Gerson, Joannes. Collectorium super Magnificat, Esslingen, 1473 (the ‘‘Registrum”’ 
supplied in facsimile). This book contains what is supposed to be the first printed 
music. 

Keinspeck, Michael. Lilium Musice plane, Ulmae, 1497. 

Le Fevre, Jacques (d’Etaples). Arithmetica et Musica, Parisiis, 1496. 

Martinez de Bizcargui, Gongalo. Arte de canto llano, Burgos, 1535. 

Mauburnus, Joannes. Rosetum exercitiorum . .. Zwolle, 1494. Another edition, 
Paris, 1510. 

Niger, Franciscus. Grammatica brevis, Venetiis, 1480. 

Prasperg, Balthasar. Clarissima . . . musice interpretatio, Basileae, 1501. Another 
edition, Basileae, 1507. 

Wollick, Nicolas. Opus Aureum, Colonie, 1501. 

It is surprising not to find listed the Higden, Polycronicon, Westminster, 1495, con- 
taining the first music printed in England, as the L.o.C., according to the Stillwell Census, 
possesses a copy. 

It should not be considered as disparaging the value of the supplementary volume if 
I venture to raise a few points which seem to be debatable: 

1. Two of the most valuable works have been omitted in the above list as I am 
doubtful if it was advisable to include them in the Supplement. They are: 

Judenkiinig, Hans. Ain schone kunstliche underweisung . .. Wien, 1523, and Neusiedler, 
Hans. Ein Newgeordnet...Lautenbuch, Niirnberg, 1536, both famous Lute Tablatures. 
The editor explains in the preface that these two works, although classified in M (Music) 
“have been included because of the introductory matter that they contain’. This 
inclusion can do little harm, especially as the two items are quoted in the preface, but the 
point of including them for the ‘introductory matter’? may be open to debate. For 
instance, two most important documents, milestones, so to speak, in the history of opera, 
are the letters printed in front of the full scores of Jacopo Peri’s Euridice (Florence, 1600) 
and C. W. v. Gluck’s Alceste (Vienna, 1769). Still, I suppose, no cataloguer would think 
of including these scores in a catalogue of books ov music. Furthermore, most Tablatures 
have interesting prefaces, giving indications for reading the notation, and/or explaining 
the method of performing on the given instrument. If, therefore, it was perhaps incorrect 
to include the two famous works quoted (and I agree that most compilers may have been 
tempted to do so!) I feel that Pietro Milioni’s Intavolatura di Chitarra spagnola, Roma, 
1631, which contains merely the usual introductory notes, should certainly have been 
omitted. I would suggest that an abridged entry or a cross-reference to the catalogue 
of music in the cases of Judenkiinig and Neusiedler would have been more appropriate. 
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2. p. 80; Neujahrsgeschenk ... an die ziivchersche Jugend, Ziirich, 1778-1812. Here 
the note ‘‘Preceded by Musicalische neu-jahrs-gedichte, 1685-1777” is not quite clear. 
In studying the entry you will find that the 1685-1777 volumes are missing, and this, 
I feel, should have been stated more clearly. 


3. p. 109; Valla, Giorgio. De expetendis . . . rebus, Venetiis, 1501. The indication 
“2v....43 X 28cm. Both volumes unpaged” does not seem enough. Even if there 
is, as I presume, a rule at the L.o.C. authorizing the cataloguer to dispense with giving 
the number of pages in such cases, it is not satisfactory. The person who wants to consult 
or use the work is given no idea if the volumes have, say, 20 or 500 leaves. The number 
of leaves (Vol. I, 314; Vol. II, 336) might have been added in square brackets in this and 
other instances. 

At the end of the volume we find a very useful index to authors of works issued 
anonymously (as in the 1913 Catalogue). This is followed by an informative catalogue 
of ‘Books on East Asiatic Music in the Library of Congress’, compiled and annotated by 
K. T. Wu, which certainly is of great value to specialists in the field of Chinese and 
Japanese music. Finally, there is a list of books relating to the flute from the Dayton 
C. Miller Collection (bequeathed to the L.o.C. in 1941) based on the Catalogue published 
by Mr. Miller in 1935. 

In a lecture given in 1908 (printed in the Proceedings of the [U.S.A.] Music Teachers’ 
National Association for 1908) Oscar G. Sonneck outlined his task in the following words: 

“. . . the Library of Congress aims at a collection of music and books on music sufficiently 

comprehensive to ultimately release the American scholar of the necessity of consulting 

European libraries, except for research not bearing directly or indirectly on music in America 

as a reflex of music in Europe’. 

This programme has been fulfilled through the knowledge and perspicacity of Sonneck 
and his successors. They availed themselves of every opportunity to acquire valuable 
works—e.g. the Wolffheim Sales of 1928/9 at Berlin—and they were always ready to’ 
purchase missing books and music in the international market, where to-day very few 
early books on music are on sale. It is common knowledge that the Music Division of 
the United States’ ‘‘National Library’”’ has for some time ranked with the great European 
Music Libraries of Bologna, Brussels, London, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, etc. The 
time has come, it would seem, when European scholars will have to go to Washington 
' if they want to study in detail special subjects, such as Opera Libretti or Full Scores of 
Operas which are to be found nowhere else in such abundance. ir. oa 


How to Read a Score. By Gordon Jacob. Pp. 67. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 

There are three distinct schools of score-reading: (1) those who idly follow a per- 
formance with the copy in front of them, just managing to turn the pages at the appro- 
priate moment, (2) those who use a score as an adjunct to memory, relying upon it to 
clarify detail and intensify their recollection of an ‘‘ideal’’ performance, and (3) those who 
claim that a full-score is more satisfying than any performance and therefore, presumably, 
never attend a concert. 

Class (1), of course, are not score-readers at all: class (2) includes the majority of 
musicians, while class (3) are a race apart—beings whose phenomenal powers baffle 
ordinary mortals and upon whom we do not dare to pass judgment. 

Gordon Jacob’s book is addressed primarily to the second group and to potential 
recruits from class (1) who will take the trouble to read his advice with the care it deserves. 

Although the cover carries fragments of two of the most overworked pieces in the 
Western repertoire and the book is deliberately elementary in scope, it is for the most 
part a model of clear and concise expression and there can be few musicians who will read 
it without learning something to their advantage. 


Pilot Papers I. Social essays and documents, edited by Charles Madge. Pp. 108. 
(Pilot Press, Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 
This is a stimulating collection of papers, carefully edited and attractively produced, 
only one of which forms a proper subject for review in this journal: ‘“‘Popular Taste in 
Music’”’, by Spike Hughes. 
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If Mr. Hughes’ prose style creates an irritatingly slick impression through an undue 
indulgence in undergraduate wit (some of which is very funny, taken on its own merits), 
this cannot entirely spoil the combination of sound common sense and high entertainment 
value which lifts practically every page into the category of top-line journalism. 

In the course of a brief history of the rise of dance music and a lucid definition of the 
difference between “‘jazz’’ and ‘‘swing’’, Mr. Hughes remarks: 

It was only the very astute who realized that one did not need to have musical talent to 
become a successful band leader. 
Quite so: or to become a successful orchestral conductor either. One of the author’s 
most penetrating contentions runs as follows: 


.... the twentieth century descendants of Handel’s Londoners, of the citizens of Prague who 
whistled tunes from Figaro in the streets, have been left behind—this, mark you, in spite of 
compulsory education and incomparably easier and more frequent opportunities of hearing 
music. 

The masterpieces of the Standard Repertoire may be heard by more people than ever 
before; but there are equally a far greater number of people proportionately who don’t under- 
stand them. Indeed, it is not being unnecessarily cynical to maintain that the standard of 
popular taste in music is in inverse ratio to the improvement in facilities to raise it. 

In other words, you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

The reader will realize that Mr. Hughes is inviting him to think. We invite him to 
read Mr. Hughes’ paper, which is as likely as anything we know to disturb the cloud of 
appalling complacency which blankets all potential musical enterprise in this country 
to-day. ‘ G. N.S. 


The “Proms” 


ON an average attendance of one concert each week it may not be wholly unfair to give 
some account of the first season without Sir Henry Wood. On balance it has been 
Hamlet without the Prince. The conductors were Basil Cameron, Sir Adrian Boult and 
Constant Lambert. 

The ‘‘Proms’’, of course, are a very prosperous financial concern, so that in these 
commercial days it is no surprise if the B.B.C.’s understandable satisfaction with their 
profits has obscured from their view certain artistic shortcomings of which the audience 
as a whole also seemed oblivious. ‘‘Prom’”’ concerts are bound to be under-rehearsed, 
while involving the orchestras (in this case the London Symphony and B.B.C.) in too 
much work. Nevertheless, the fact must be stated that on the whole the standard was 
low. 

Ginette Neveu’s playing in the Beethoven violin Concerto (to a clumsy accompani- 
ment) stood out as one oasis in a vast desert of mediocrity. The Sibelius fifth Symphony, 
the Meistersinger Suite and the Elgar second Symphony were others. These were first- 
class by the highest standard. Almost unbelievably bad were the Barber of Seville 
overture, Til] Eulenspiegel and La Valse: they had this in common that it was difficult 
to believe that any of the three had been rehearsed at all. Other performances oscillated 
between these extremes. Hiinnenschlacht should have been given by the two orchestras 
in combination, while Ireland’s intimately beautiful Forgotten Rite should not. Mozart’s 
C major piano Concerto (K.467), Don Quixote and Cockaigne, were fully representative of 
the average level of achievement: fairly sound on the whole, with no subtleties realized. 
Tough stringy beef and heavy Yorkshire pudding are not the stuff on which imagination 
breeds, and for all these performances told us neither Mozart, Strauss nor Elgar seemed 
more inspired than the most humdrum and dismal of British puritans. The audience, 
no doubt, were suitably improved and appeared quite satisfied. So much for musical 
appreciation. Much better were the finale of the Beethoven fifth Symphony (opening 
night), Les Preludes, the closing scene of Gétterddmmerung and Haydn’s London Symphony 
(the only Haydn symphony presented in the whole eight weeks!). 

In confessing that we heard none of the novelties we lay the blame for our apparent 
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lack of enterprise on the broad back of the B.B.C. None of the new works were broad- 
cast, while almost all were relegated to the end of the evening’s programme which our 
last train imperiously demands that we forego. Setting aside any question of personal 
inconvenience, does this cavalier treatment of new music represent that spirit of courage- 
ous support for contemporary creative musicians which we have a right to demand 
from the Corporation? Ofcourse it doesn’t. William McNaught has written that B.B.C. 
music in general has reached a new low.* We agree. We suggest that the Corporation’s 
music department is being obstructed and stultified by programme-planners who care 
nothing for art and everything for popular acclaim. No game is easier to play than 
that of plumbing lower and ever lower common denominators. B.B.C. music can,— 
perish the thought !—sink lower yet. Their director of music, Dr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson, 
said a year ago that for his first six months in office he would hold a watching brief. 
We suggest that the time has come for him to cleanse the Augean stables. If there are 
few within the holy-of-holies who will assist him, there are correspondingly many outside. 
G. N.S. 


Gramophone Records 
Elgar : ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius’’, Op. 38. 


Gerontius Heddle Nash 
The Angel... Gladys Ripley 
The Priest be ras Dennis Noble 


The Angel of the Agony .- Norman Walker 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra and the Huddersfield Choral Society, 
c. Malcolm Sargent. 
His Master’s Voice C 3435-46. 48s. 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council.) 

This is a good rather than great performance, yet the points of excellence are many. 
The actual recording is clearer than that of Belshazzar’s Feast; often worthy to compare 
in sonority with the recent issue of The Planets; and largely successful when it comes to 
the finer shades of Elgar’s score. The quality of the choral singing has abundant 
richness and beauty, if not always the extra degree of sensitivity which this first-rate 
choir has taught us to expect. Their clarity of enunciation is impeccable except in one 
or two passages where Elgar presents the singers with a well-nigh insoluble problem. 
The contribution of the soloists may be expected to strike most listeners as satisfying, 
and the orchestral playing as a whole is admirable. Despite these advantages, the 
performance seems to miss just that incandescent quality so essential if Gerontius is to 
achieve its full effect, and an examination of detail may help to supply the clue. 

An important function of the Prelude js to establish the musical flow, but here, owing 
to the adoption of a more leisurely pace than usual, the music does not truly awaken until 
the viola solo is reached. The decision to terminate this section on a chord marked 
specifically ‘‘End for Prelude only’’ means, in effect, that the flow has to be re-started at 
the opening of the Allegro moderato leading to Gerontius’ first entry. This approach 
may be responsible, to some extent, for fluctuations of mood not always congruous to the 
later pages. The Kyrie Eleison is sung with a perfection which promises exceedingly 
well for everything else within the choir’s domain, yet the treatment of ‘“‘Be merciful, 
be gracious’”’ emerges as matter-of-fact rather than expressive. Again, the chorus excels 
in passages so contrasted as the chant ‘‘Noe from the waters in a saving home’”’ and the 
intensely fervent “‘Go, in the name of Angels and Archangels’’, but the spirit of exaltation 
seeps away at the close of Part I. The Demon’s Chorus is sung with a vigour and clarity 
such as few choirs are able to achieve in concert performances; it is safe to say that, where 
words do elude the ear, no choir has yet succeeded in making them audible. The final 


* The Listener, September 13th, p. 305. 
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“‘Dispossessed’”’ sounds less remote than Elgar instructs. More surprising in so experi- 
enced a choir is that, after singing ‘‘Praise to the Holiest’”’ as magnificently as one would 
expect, they fall into the trap of routine treatment during ‘‘O loving wisdom”, and 
handle that notoriously dangerous passage ‘“‘And in the garden secretly’’ with precisely 
the sentimentality at all costs to be avoided. These might not be matters of excessive 
moment, but for a tendency in the interpretation as a whole to slip in and out of the 
required mood. Having said that, it must be added that the choir is superb at some of 
the most exalted moments, notably throughout the closing pages, and that criticism takes 
its cue from their exceptionally lofty standard. 

The Gerontius of Heddle Nash is one of the most natural and musicianly interpreta- 
tions yet given. Gifted with a voice of extreme beauty, his concept is unified from the 
first phrase to the last, and yet within this frame he responds unerringly to every shade 
of mood. The passionate conviction of his Credo is but one instance, though an out- 
standing one, of the qualities so finely brought out during a memorable performance. 
No doubt it is possible for the character of Gerontius to be etched a little more sharply, 
but only too often this involves a penalty of mannerism from which Mr. Nash’s treatment 
is entirely free. Gladys Ripley, too, brings a lovely voice and keen sympathies to her 
r6le as the Angel. Her exact feeling for the right mood can be traced in pages so far apart 
as the recitative, ‘“Yea, for one moment thou shalt see thy Lord’”’ and “‘It is the voice of 
friends around thy bed’’, while for sheer eloquence and imagination I doubt whether 
the Angel’s Farewell has often been sung to truer effect. To be sure, the pace is something 
slower than Andante tranquillo, but it would need a hyper-critical ear to find, in actual 
result, that the passage is drawn out beyond a fitting length. Dennis Noble, as the 
Priest, is likely to satisfy most listeners that the Proficiscere has indeed been realized 
“‘solenne e con elevasione’”’; the most one might suggest there is a slightly firmer touch of 
impersonality, but the point is clearly open to argument. The final syllable of ‘‘mundo’’, 
and the duration of ‘‘world’’, seem to come out on the record at something less than their 
full note-length. Norman Walker makes very welcome choice for the Angel of the Agony. 
He achieves with success the difficult task of neither under-valuing nor over-weighting 
this role, but sees clearly how it must be given proportion to the work as a whole. This, 
then, is a recording full of individual excellences, and one which, if not quite consistent 
with memories of the greatest performances, will be valued by anyone who desires to 
obtain his working-knowledge of the oratorio from a reliable and often imaginative reading. 
Our debt to Dr. Sargent for the sum is manifest indeed. R. H. 


Verdi : Requiem.* 
Maria Caniglia, soprano: Ebe Stignani, mezzo-soprano: Beniamino Gigli, tenor: 
Ezio Pinza, bass; with the Chorus and Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, 
Rome, c. Tullio Serafin. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6210-19. 60s. 


Here, at last, is the recording of Verdi’s masterpiece which was issued in the United 
States five years ago under the numbers DB 3875-84. Political chicanery was primarily 
responsible for the delay of its release over here: some people will never learn that politics 
and music have no common feature of any fundamental kind. 

All concerned in this performance sound as though Verdi’s magnificent music had 
seeped into the marrow of their bones over a period of many years, with the result that 
something approaching the full splendour of the composer’s authoritative yet profoundly 
human score is put before us. It is not difficult to imagine Verdi’s furious scorn could 
he have known that diplomatic humbug would ever preclude his music from reaching a 
public ready and eager to absorb it,—the Requiem more particularly with its repeated 
striving after peace. 

Stignani and Pinza are superb; Caniglia ruins many effects by taking all her top notes, 


* Strongly recommended. 
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which are very fine in themselves, fortissimo, with an infuriating disregard for the com- 
poser’s dynamic markings: Gigli also is inclined to the same fault, particularly in Ingemisco 
tamquam veus, but more than makes amends by his magnificent singing of Hostias et 
preces tibi (Ricordi, full score, 1913: p. 151. Recording, side 13), which is one of the most 
beautiful sounds ever captured by a record. The chorus and orchestra are reliable 
throughout and often very fine indeed, though there are passages where orchestral detail, 
mostly woodwind, is obscured in the general welter of sound. 

For its date the recording was a fine one, but it would be misleading to pretend that it 
is as clear in texture as, for example, the set of Holst’s Hymn of Jesus. Volume and 
balance are not held at anything like a consistent level through the 20 sides; the solo 
items being amplified disproportionately to the choral and orchestral climaxes which are 
in the main too heavily damped.’ 

With an important issue of this nature we must, in our review, indicate the short- 
comings as we find them; what is less easy is to persuade the reader to devote an-hour- 
and-a-half’s intensive listening to this set, preferably with a score. As a whole it leaves 
a very stimulating impression of integrity and emotional strength, the latter quality being 
what we usually miss in English performances. 

There should be a wide sale for these records which we recommend very strongly in 
spite of their limitations. G. N. S. 


Mozart: Serenade, ‘‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,“ K.525. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6204-5. 12s. 


I am acquainted with seven recordings of this work, all in current catalogues and 
rendered by representative orchestras and conductors of international repute. There are 
undoubtedly more. If a conductor, especially a great conductor, essays to place before 
us a new performance we are justified in expecting that he has a point in mind which he 
particularly wishes to make, unless previous recordings are bad for technical or artistic 
reasons. In this instance that is not the case; few works have been recorded so often 
so well. When the conductor is no less a Mozart scholar and exponent than Sir Thomas 
we are further justified in expecting something really interesting. Well... we have it 
here. The first movement is good; the second exquisite; the third is not very much like 
the Mozart Sir Thomas, as much as anyone, has taught us to know; the last movement 
is atravesty. Reader, you rightly may not care to believe this of Sir Thomas; I myself 
am most uncomfortable at having to write it, and can only suggest that the whole 
phenomenon is so strangely mysterious that you pay for your experience and permit 
me to say no more about the details. Incidentally, you will pay dearly. His Master’s 
Voice see fit to issue, these days, only two British orchestras with the expensive red 
labels; the L.P.O. is one of them. This is another mystery. 

Lambert: Ballet Suite, ‘‘Horoscope’’. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Constant Lambert. 
Columbia DX 1196-7. 8s. 


Superb playing and recording are here wasted on a dull work. The composer is one 
of the best of our living conductors. Here he shows complete mastery of many compli- 
cated rhythmic situations while as composer he has unusual inventive gifts in that direc- 
tion. Under him, too, the Liverpool orchestra achieve a clarity and depth that come near 
to making the records worth buying. 

On the first side the composer, consciously or not, makes striking references to Rio 
Grande; were these more faithful to the spirit of that better work this would be the pick 
of the sides. As it is, Lambert runs true to type as a ballet composer and makes the 
waltz his big moment; this, to be found on side two, is better than anything else in the 
suite. 

Opera, and even spoken drama, have been the source and inspiration of much truly 
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great music; ballet of none. There are reasons for this; one of them is fundamental to all 
art and sooner or later we may be able to write fnlly about it. For the time being, 
note and compare two works by the balletomane composer-conductor, Lambert. 

Rio Grande is a work which approaches real greatness. A racy comment on the 
spirit in men which sends them to the corners of the earth for their loves and adventures 
and wages, in which telling words are sung against an inspired abstraction of wonderful 
noise and nobody dances the pretence of being a man and doing these or other things. 
The work lives, and will live, for its strength and sincerity. The spirit of the concept 
inspired one of the most poignantly beautiful tunes ever written; that tune utters the 
deep nostalgia in men and women for life which can wound and salve, but is not ever 
sterile. Horoscope is, musically, a weak and ineffectual groping after those things in 
Rio which could give it strength. Its orchestral texture is loose and its rhythms are 
merely sophisticated and without direction. Its high-lights of ripe noise are purely 
meretricious exercises ; there are no good tunes. It is a laboured comment on the spectacle 
of men trying to be something they are not; in short, ballet music. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, c. Malcolm Sargent. 
Decca K 1126-9. 16s. 

One supposes that this is Decca’s contribution to the Victory festivities. There 
must be some reason for a new performance of the most frequently recorded of all sym- 
phonies. The latest good recording is rather old and Decca may have thought that this 
was an opportunity to establish their advertised recording improvements with a best- 
selling major work. In so far as the recording is very good indeed they are justified. 
There have been better renderings than Sargent’s, but his version is acceptable. A 
consistent matter for criticism is his handling of relative tone values. Where Beethoven 
spoke clearly and firmly Dr. Sargent often shouts, and the composer’s quiet insistence 
becomes a whisper in places. The first few bars of the third movement provide an example 
of this. One of the greatest moments in all music is provided by the last few bars of the 
third movement and the first few of the fourth. Dr. Sargent rises to it and, overplayed 
though this work may be, it thrills again. The last movement is brilliantly performed 
and serves to put the recording into the worthwhile class. At the price it is probably 
the best bargain in Fifth Symphonies. 


Sullivan : Overture, ‘‘Di Ballo’’.* 
City of Birmingham Orchestra, c. George Weldon. 
Columbia DX 1200. 4s. 

Written in his twenties this work shows that the young Sullivan could adapt his 
inspiration to a strictly classical form and encompass it with great inventive skill. In 
my view the man who wrote this overture could have enriched orchestral music to a 
degree which was not possible for his native contemporaries. It is ironical that they 
tried so hard to achieve what possibly lay within Sullivan’s grasp, whilst he found fame 
elsewhere. A good recording of Di Ballo was overdue, and here we have it. The verve 
and attack of the Birmingham orchestra is quite phenomenal and their performance is 
well served by the recording. 


Fauré: Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19. 
Kathleen Long and the National Symphony Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel. 
Decca K 1130-1. 8s. 

This is a truly lovely work and Decca deserve our best thanks for recording it. The 
pity is that the Faurés of this world are only really heard when they have attained the 
distinction of a lengthy anniversary,—at least, it would seem, a centenary. Gramophone 
companies, the B.B.C. and everyone else ought to be told that having written this Ballade 
is much more.of a distinction than having been born one hundred years ago. Miss Long 
and the orchestra evoke the essential poetry of the work, in spite of one or two minor 
faults, and Boyd Neel finds all there is to be found in the subtle orchestration. Attention 
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must be drawn to side four, where the performance noticeably falls off. The effect is 
unmistakable, but elusive as to cause. I am not entirely satisfied that it is not a recording 
fault, but find it difficult even to describe. This change in quality towards the end by 
no means spoils the whole and the set is still deserving of strong recommendation. 


Chopin: Fantasie-Impromptu in C sharp minor, Op. Posth. and 
Waltz in D flat, Op. 64, No. 1. 
José Iturbi. 
His Master’s Voice DA 1848. 4s. 


Waliz in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2, and 
Mazurka in B flat, Op. 7, No. 1. 
José Iturbi. 
His Master’s Voice DA 1849. 4s. 
Waltz in A flat, Op. 42, and 
Study in E major, Op. to, No. 3. 
Solomon. 
His Master’s Voice C 3433. 4S. 

The Iturbi records were presumably made in the United States. We are used to poor 
recording under these circumstances, but here I must register the strongest possible 
protest against the utter frustration of Iturbi’s wonderful playing by atrocious recording. 
It is pointless to discuss the set any further as a recorded performance. It is, however, 
of interest to draw attention to the reason for the appearance of these hackneyed pieces. 
(There are many good recordings of all of them; if you must have the Fantasie-Impromptu 
you can get it, and the B flat Mazurka, well played and reasonably recorded by Brailowsky 
on Decca CA 8043.) An American film, in foul taste, scandalously purporting to portray 
the Chopin-Sand relation is going the rounds of British cinemas. In it Iturbi plays these 
same tunes behind the scenes. The film is good “‘box-office’’, so the gramophone people 


cash in, or hope to do so. Anyone who helps them is wasting his money besides helping 
to make music the prostitute of the film racket. 

Just to help make the point, His Master’s Voice put out a much better recording 
by way of Solomon’s Chopin contribution. The Op. 42 is well worth having. The 
E major Etude may have been, as is said, Chopin’s own favourite tune, but we have heard 
so much of it in one guise and another during the last ten years that we can only regret 
the necessity of accepting it if we want its more rewarding disc-mate. 


Weber-Berlioz: Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Fistoulari. 
Decca K 1108. 4s. 

This is a good performance with excellent wood-wind and celli. The recording would 
be really outstanding apart from very ‘‘séreechy” top strings, particularly on climaxes. 
This gives the impression that there is a “‘peak’’ in the recording equipment near the 
upper frequency limit. The effect can be reduced by increasing the pressure of the 
reproducing needle and is less objectionable with 24 ounces than with the 2 which I 
normally use: alternatively you can cut the top response of your amplifier, but both these 
suggestions are counsels of despair which bring more evils in their train! 


Elgar: Chanson de Nuit, Op. 15, No. 1* and Chanson de Matin, Op. 15, No. 2. 
City of Birmingham Orchestra, c. Weldon. 
Columbia DX 1198. 4s. 

A very striking record: perhaps the best that Weldon has yet made. The urgency and 
precision of Chanson de Nuit are a telling indication of his powers as a trainer of string 
players and of the players’ readiness to give their best. The old chestnut is re-roast 
and glows anew. Chanson de Matin is a well-turned trifle in which Mr. Weldon takes 
every opportunity to secure delicacy of phrasing. The recording is very good. 
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Debussy: Gigues* and Rondes de Printemps. 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, c. Monteux. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6182-83. 12s. 


A much-needed recording of a really first-class performance: when we are given 
Fritz Reiner’s record of Iberia, with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, we shall have a 
complete modern set of Images which we believe will set a standard in all respects for 
years tocome. Certainly these two discs of the first and third movements are among the 
best records we have had from the States. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 97 in C. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6222-24. 18s. 

To those who remember the subtle brilliance of Sir Thomas’ pre-war performances 
of this Symphony, which is in many ways the quintessence of Haydn, these records will 
come as a disappointment. Technically they have two serious shortcomings :—a very 
heavy bass response and a coarse strident quality on all climaxes. Incidentally the slow 
movement, which embodies no heavy climaxes, is much the best recorded and the best 
played; it is in fact the only good record of the three. Without a full knowledge of the 
intricacies of recording technique it is impossible to explain the almost unbelievable 
contrast in quality between these discs and those of The Planets: the latter being superb 
in their fidelity and realism, while the former are decidedly less satisfying than the records 
which Sir Thomas made for Columbia in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war. 

The performance of the first and last movements is only fair, while the Trio is extremely 
good and the last few bars of the slow movement are perfect. From all points of view, 
and in spite of its age, the old set (His Master’s Voice C 2367-69) made by Hans Weisbach 
with the London Symphony Orchestra remains the better. 


Mozart: Horn Quintet in E flat (K.407).* 
Dennis Brain with Messrs. Griller, Burton and Hampton (of the Griller Quartet) 
and Max Gilbert (2nd viola). 
Decca K 1138-39. 8s. 

This is a beautiful performance which has been given fine recording over a wide range 
of frequencies. If Decca can eliminate the wiry unnatural tone of their recording of 
upper strings without introducing any other defect they will produce some of the most 
realistic and rewarding discs in the history of the gramophone. 

The work is not in the true chamber style but may be described as a horn concerto 
without wood-wind. It has many features in common with the Horn Concerto (K.447) 
written only a few months later, while the slow movement bears a reminder of Belmont’s 
first aria from Die Entfiihrung. 

We recommend this set most strongly and congratulate all concerned on a really fine 
job of work. 


Mozart: Clarinet Quintet in A major (K.581).* 
Reginald Kell and the Philharmonia Quartet. 
Columbia DX 1187-90. 16s. 

As regards both performance and recording this set is much the best that has yet 
been made of the Mozart Clarinet Quintet; neither Bellison’s version with the Roth 
Quartet, nor Goodman’s with the Budapest are really comparable, while the two other 
versions are obsolete through age. 

It is very doubtful if this hauntingly beautiful work will ever be better played than 
here: Kell and the strings show a wonderful sense of the true Mozartian style which 
includes the all-important matter of attaining a correct balance and avoiding any sugges- 
tion of physical strife between wind and strings, which immediately destroys the intimacy 
of the music by substituting the concerto principle. 
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The recording as such is not perfect. It has a certain stereoscopic depth which is 
obtained largely by encompassing a wide range of frequencies, while the detail at the 
outer diameter of the discs leaves nothing to be desired. There is, however, the same 
roughness on climaxes which we found in the Haydn C major Symphony (above), but 
in this case only as the needle approaches the spindle and not throughout the record; 
the ends of sides two and six are particularly bad offenders. 


Moeran: Diaphenia and The Sweet o’ the Year, and 
Strauss: Sténdchen, Op. 17, No. 2.* 
Heddle Nash and Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice B 9412. 3s. 3d. 
Puccini: O soave Fanciulla (‘‘La Bohéme’’).* 
Verdi: E il sol del Anima (“‘Rigoletto’’).* 
Bjorling and Schymberg with orch. c. Grevillius. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6119. 6s. 

If the Moeran remain comparatively undistinguished songs well sung, the Strauss, 
Puccini and Verdi reach the highest attainable level from all points of view. Nash and 
Moore combine to present Strauss’ little serenade with all the stylistic mastery at their 
command, while this new operatic record sets a standard which has not been even remotely 
approached in this country during the last six years. The recording is good in all cases. 
G. 


Correspondence 


Chapel Farm, 
St. Leonards, 
Tring. 
19th July, 1945. 


To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. 

PURCELL 
S1tr,—I can hardly blame your reviewer’s bewilderment by the apparent inconsequence of the 
new Purcell edition of which I am general editor. As a matter of fact the pattern has been 
designed with the greatest precision. 

When I first conceived the idea of the edition I ransacked the complete works of Purcell and 
made a list of everything that I thought worth reproducing, omitting only Dido and Aeneas, 
which needs no new edition after Professor Dent’s, and, for a different reason, the solo songs 
in Vol. XXV of the complete edition. I then found that all this material fell into five categories: 
complete works, volumes of songs from the stage works, orchestral suites and overtures, chamber 
music (including keyboard suites), and anthems. The job then was to arrange these in such an 
order that all these five types should be spaced equally, and the interest and variety of the sequence 
be kept up tothe end. Eventually I succeeded in arranging each category in a convenient order, 
and then dovetailing all five together. 

I found that some of the older volumes gf the complete edition were not really accurate, and 
so decided to have everything reproduced by photostat. This, of course, meant an enormous 
job which would have to be done gradually. All the same a start was made, and then came the 
war. All the MSS. and original editions were whisked off to the wilds of the country and I was 
left with what photostats I had by then obtained, and a number of original editions in my own 
library. There were also some volumes of the big edition on whose accuracy it was safe enough 
to depend. 

This meant that the sequence had to be altered so as to leave to the future those works of 
which a true text was then unobtainable. This explains the fact that the first few volumes of 
my edition do not conform to the complete scheme. After a good deal of revision and rearranging 
a complete pattern of a hundred volumes was evolved and publication has continued, rather 
fitfully, I am afraid, but as and when it was possible to get paper. But all this time the editorial 
work has been going ahead, and as soon as conditions in the publishing world become easier there 
will be no shortage of material for the engraver. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
GERALD M. Cooper. 


PRINTED BY W. HEFFER & SONS LTD.. CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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THE PLANETS 


Holit 


Concert performances in complete 


MASTERS 


form are very rare. With these records 


you can enjoy and become intimate 


with every detail of Holst’s master- SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
piece. The Planets calls for the fullest and B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORC 


Mars, The Bringer of War - - - DB6 
resources of a large modern orchestra, Venus, The maine of Peace- - - DB oa 


and this latest achievement of “His Mercury, The Winged Messenger - DBS 6229 
Jupiter, The Bringer of Jollity - - DB 6230 
Master’s Voice” in collaboration with Saturn, The Bringer of Old Age - - DB 6231 
Uranus, The Magician - - - = DB 6232 


the British Council is an artistic Neptume, The Mystic - - - + - DB 6233 
Album No. 387. Auto. Couplings DBS 8994, DB 8995-9000 
triumph. Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


‘HIS MASTERS VOICE 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Tchaikovsky : 
Casse Noisette 
(The Nutcracker Suite). Op. 71 

The National Symphony Orchestra. 
Conducted by Stanford Robinson. 
Miniature Overture ; March ; 
Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy ; 
Russian Dance. K1142 

Chinese Dance ; Arab Dance ; 

The Reed Pipe Dance. K1143 
Valse des Fleurs 

( Waltz of the Flowers). K1144 
Automatic couplings available. AK1142-4 


Living music is only made possible by the 
Decca ffrr method. Decca full frequency 
range recording ‘gcts’ ¢he oboe, as it gets every 
note of every instrument in the orchestra 
. .. With all its overtones. 
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** By far the most important of the American periodicals from the 
point of view of musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. 
It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has published 
valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on music 
in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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